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All  Eyes  Will  Be 
on  the  West 


This  year  San  Francisco  is  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  been  selected  as  the 
place  where  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held.  This  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  event  of  the  year  within  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry,  and  from  now  on  until 
after  the  convention  is  held,  all  eyes  will 
be  focused  upon  the  city  by  the  Golden 
Gate. 

The  WesteiTi  states  have  made  many 
contributions  to  the  electrical  industry. 
In  California,  the  impulse  turbine,  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  the  Pelton  wheel,  was  de¬ 
veloped.  The  West  is  the  birthplace  of 
long-distance,  high-voltage  transmis¬ 
sion;  more  than  70  per  cent  wired 
homes;  and  the  customer-ownership 
idea. 

The  farm  in  the  Western  rural  districts 
is  just  as  familiar  with  the  electrical 
seiwant  as  the  city.  The  smoky  oil  lamp 
has  no  place  in  the  West.  Thus,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  spirit  of  Western  progress, 
the  Journal  of  Electricity  is  planning  a 
special  service  commemorative  of  this 
event  in  keeping  with  its  importance. 

On  June  1  will  be  published  the  papers 
covering  a  year  of  research  on  the  part 
of  the  committees  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Electrical  Association.  Since  the  only 
meeting  of  this  association  will  be  a 
brief  session  for  the  transaction  of  bus¬ 
iness,  the  importance  of  this  publication 
is  emphasized.  On  June  15  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  the  special  convention  issue  typi¬ 
fying  electrical  progress  in  the  West. 

Advertisers  well  may  take  advantage 
of  this  unusual  set  of  conditions  and  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  selling  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Journal. 
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('omplete  Electrification 
Should  Begin  at  Home 

HE  members  of  the  electrical  industry  have  been 
rather  active  in  endeavoring  to  sell  the  public 
on  the  idea  of  complete  electrification  and  have  met 
with  considerable  success.  But  how  many  of  these 
salesmen,  contractors,  and  others  who  are  trying  to 
sell  the  idea  have  their  own  homes  completely  elec¬ 
trified?  Can  they  hope  to  meet  with  anything  but 
mediocre  success  until  they  practice  what  they 
preach  ? 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  is  a  description  of 
the  home  of  an  electrical  contractor  who  has  seen 
the  way  and  has  constructed  for  himself  a  complete 
electrical  home.  He  has  lived  in  it  during  the  coldest 
months  of  the  year  and  has  found  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  is  economically  practical,  which 
overcomes  the  largest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
greater  application  of  electricity.  The  other  benefits 
and  comforts  have  also  been  more  thoroughly 
realized. 

What  better  sales  argument  can  anyone  have  than 
the  fact  that  he  has  his  own  home  completely  elec¬ 
trified?  If  the  electrical  industry  wants  the  public 
to  become  sold  to  the  idea,  it  must  first  begin  at 
home. 

A  Monument  to  Private 
Enterprise  and  Initiative 
LORENCE  Lake  tunnel,  one  of  the  greatest  en¬ 
gineering  and  construction  achievements  of  the 
decade,  has  been  holed  through  by  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company.  Driven  thirteen  and  a 
half  miles  through  solid  granite,  the  tunnel  connects 
Florence  Lake  on  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Joaquin 
River  with  Huntington  Lake,  the  storage  reservoir 
for  the  chain  of  Big  Creek  plants.  Located  high  in 
the  Sierra  Nevadas,  the  tunnel  involved  almost  in¬ 
surmountable  difficulties,  especially  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  construction  materials  and  supplies. 

The  tunnel  is  the  longest  for  its  bore — 15  ft. — 
in  the  world.  It  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$17,000,000,  or  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the 
original  Big  Creek  installation,  including  power 
houses  No.  1  and  No.  2,  the  240-mile  transmission 
line  to  I/OS  Angeles,  and  the  Eagle  Rock  substation. 

The  fact  that  the  tunnel  was  constructed  in 
twenty-two  months  less  time  than  originally  esti¬ 
mated  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  achievement.  It  is 
indicative  of  the  contribution  the  Edison  company 
has  made  to  the  art  of  tunnel  construction.  R3fin2- 
ments  in  machinery  and  practice  which  made  this 


record  possible  were  developed  and  perfected  and 
have  been  made  available  for  tunnel  engineers  and 
constructors  throughout  the  world. 

The  greatest  significance  of  the  tunnel,  however, 
is  entirely  economic.  Its  construction  by  any  agency 
other  than  the  Edison  company,  or  a  similar  large 
utility  would  have  been  impossible.  Its  cost  would 
have  been  prohibitive.  However,  tying  in,  as  it 
does,  with  a  large  system  of  hydroelectric  plants, 
where  the  water  will  be  used  over  and  over  again  in 
a  chain  of  generating  stations,  it  becomes  economi¬ 
cally  feasible.  Thus  it  demonstrates  the  necessity 
for  large  and  diversified  electric  service  companies  as 
against  small  municipally  owned  systems.  As  hydro¬ 
electric  developments  become  more  complicated  and 
difficult,  as  they  will  in  the  future,  it  will  be  the 
private  companies  who  develop  them  and  make  their 
benefits  available  for  the  consuming  public. 

Florence  Lake  tunnel  is  not  only  a  fitting  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  initiative  and  genius  of  the  men  who 
conceived,  financed  and  constructed  it,  but  to  private 
initiative  and  enterprise  as  well. 

Jack  and  the 

Wrong  Beanstalk 

HAT  most  of  us  have  never  outgrown  our  love 
of  fairy  tales  is  evidenced  by  the  avidity  with 
which  we  devour  most  of  the  material  of  fairy-tale 
variety  that  appears  in  our  favorite  newspaper.  Al¬ 
most  daily  there  are  crowded  upon  our  consciousness 
stories  of  giants,  ogres  and  goblins,  at  first  believed 
to  be  real,  and  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  broken  idols, 
where  reside  so  many  of  the  illusions  of  childhood, 
only  after  the  light  of  truth  and  education  has  been 
thrown  upon  them. 

The  quantity  of  material  about  the  so-called 
“Power  Trust”  that  recently  has  been  circulated  in 
the  daily  press  must  have  conjured  up  in  the  minds 
of  many  lay  readers  a  picture  of  some  powerful  and 
grasping  giant.  Surely  the  image  is  no  longer  that 
of  an  octopus,  since  all  the  cross-word  puzzlers  now 
know  that  most  species  of  that  well-known  cepha- 
lopod  are  small  and  usually  timid  and  inoffensive. 
In  any  event  the  image  is  evil,  and  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  part  of  the  agitation  against  privately 
owned  power  companies  in  the  West,  taking  the 
form  of  inimical  legislation  proposed  from  year  to 
year  in  the  three  Coast  states,  has  developed  through 
fear  of  the  existence  of  a  supposed  trust.  The  im¬ 
aginative  ones  perhaps  picture  the  giant  reposing 
near  the  top  of  a  beanstalk,  while  the  part  of  the 
diminutive  “Jack”  with  his  axe  is  played  by  the  Sen- 
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ator  Norris  resolution  directing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  investigate  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

Odious  as  is  the  thought  of  the  impending  in¬ 
vestigation  to  members  of  the  electrical  industry, 
they  should  make  the  best  of  it.  The  company  itself 
has  welcomed  the  inquiry,  which,  it  says,  “is  better 
than  unfounded  charges  based  on  misinformation.” 
If  talk  of  a  “Power  Trust”  has  been  damaging  to 
the  industry,  and  it  undoubtedly  has,  then  let  the 
light  of  truth  stop  this  talk  by  proving  that  there 
is  no  trust.  Let  us  welcome  anything  that  may  tend 
to  kick  the  props  out  from  under  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  arguments  of  the  government-ownership  pro¬ 
ponents.  Let  us  watch  Jack  cut  down  the  wrong 
beanstalk. 


Keeping  in  Close 

Touch  with  the  Consumer 

HE  question  of  reaching  the  consumer  with 
pertinent  messages  other  than  through  the 
advertising  pages  of  the  newspapers  has  become  a 
problem  with  the  electric  service  company.  In  the 
development  of  a  customer-relations  and  public- 
relations  program  the  companies  are  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  regular  organ  addressed  specifically 
to  the  consumer,  carrying  not  only  news  of  the  com¬ 
pany  but  a  definite  sales  message,  is  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity.  The  experience  which  various  central  stations 
have  had  with  organs  of  this  kind  addressed  to 
stockholders  has  served  them  in  good  stead. 

The  latest  company  to  address  a  booklet  specifi¬ 
cally  to  its  consumers  is  the  British  Columbia  Elec¬ 
tric  Railway,  Ltd.  “Utility  Topics — A  Magazine  of 
Service”  is  the  title  of  its  consumer  organ.  In  the 
initial  issue  the  following  statement  is  made: 

“Though  ours  is  a  public  utility  business,  yet  it 
confers  benefits  on  the  users  in  the  form  of  conven¬ 
ience,  labor-saving  and  economy.  It  is  therefore 
our  responsibility  to  promote  the  use  of  electricity 
and  gas,  not  for  any  monetary  return  it  would  mean 
to  this  company,  but  rather  so  that  a  full  measure  of 
the  blessings  of  these  services  w'ould  be  available 
to  the  public.” 

That  briefly  explains  one  of  the  reasons  for  book¬ 
lets  of  this  character.  As  the  industry  progresses 
and  as  electric  service  companies  realize  the  growing 
impoi'tance  of  customer  relations,  we  look  for  a 
greater  use  of  bookets  such  as  this. 


Not  “Beware  of  the  Dog” 

But  “Visitors  Welcome” 

N  the  memory  of  almost  every  individual  is  a 
picture  of  some  house  of  his  childhood  which  was 
forbidden  ground.  It  was  the  abode  as  a  rule  of 
some  old  codger  who  had  forgotten  what  it  is  to  be 
young,  and  usually  it  was  decorated  with  a  sign 
which  read,  “Bew  are  of  the  Dog.”  The  power  houses 
and  substations  of  Western  power  companies  in  most 
cases  do  not  bear  any  such  forbidding  aspect.  They 
are  well  designed  and  attractive  buildings,  kept  up 
in  good  condition  and  surrounded  by  a  bit  of  parking 
I  or  flow^ers.  But  they  do  carry  the  sign  “No  Admit¬ 

tance.”  It  is  undoubtedly  a  little  thing  and  probably 
produces  no  conscious  reaction  in  the  minds  of  those 


who  pass  by;  they  do  not  particularly  wish  to  enter 
the  precincts. 

Is  there  not  a  subconscious  relation,  however,  be¬ 
tween  such  a  sign  and  the  “Beware  the  Dog”  mem¬ 
ory  of  childhood?  The  power  company’s  property 
and,  in  consequence,  the  power  company,  take  their 
places  among  the  great  group  of  selfish  interests 
concerned  with  other  business  than  that  of  the  in¬ 
dividual — not  interested,  obviously,  in  him  or  in  his 
w'elfare.  There  is  perhaps  some  association  of  the 
warning  with  the  idea  that  electricity  is  dangerous. 

Very  different  is  the  effect  of  the  sign  recently 
erected  by  one  California  power  company  on  all 
operating  properties.  It  reads  “Visitors  Welcome — 
apply  to  (whomever  is  the  appropriate  person  in  that 
case)  for  permission  to  enter.”  Perhaps  no  one  may 
actually  take  advantage  of  this  sign,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  real  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  public  in  the  operation  “back  of  the  button”  and 
they  might  welcome  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
premises.  In  any  case  it  is  a  symbol  of  friendliness 
and  hospitality.  It  is  a  real  contribution  toward  the 
attainment  of  pleasant  public  relations. 


Court  Decision  Affects  Future 

Water-Storage  Projects  in  California 
S  the  result  of  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  water  right  law',  future  storage  of  the 
waters  of  the  streams  of  that  state  for  power  gen¬ 
eration,  water  supply  and  irrigation  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  without  first  condemning  the  rights  of  low¬ 
land  riparian  owners  on  the  grounds  of  public  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity.  Unless  higher  courts  reverse 
the  decision  in  the  w'idely  discussed  Herminghaus 
case — reported  on  another  page  of  this  issue — future 
storage  projects  are  jeopardized  and  much  costly 
litigation  will  be  necessary. 

In  the  case  in  question,  suit  was  brought  against 
the  Southern  California  Edison  Company  to  restrain 
it  from  storing  the  waters  of  the  San  Joaquin  River 
on  the  grounds  that  the  storage  of  water  interfered 
with  the  normal  flow  of  the  river  and  prevented  the 
spring  floods  from  overflowing  certain  grazing  lands, 
thereby  providing  natural  irrigation  and  replenish¬ 
ing  the  ground  water  supply. 

Several  fundamental  questions  in  water-right  law 
were  involved.  The  court  held  that  while  the  power 
company  as  a  lessee  of  the  federal  government  was 
entitled  to  certain  riparian  rights  which  would 
nominally  accrue  to  the  government,  the  storage  of 
water  for  power-generation  purposes  was  not  a 
right  incident  to  riparian  ownership.  Should  this 
decision  be  upheld  in  the  higher  courts,  permits  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  would  be  limited  to 
the  extent  that  the  rights  granted  by  these  permits 
are  subordinate  to  the  vested  interests  of  riparian 
owners  lower  down  on  the  stream  to  which  the  per¬ 
mits  apply. 

The  storage  of  water  for  power  generation  affords 
benefits  to  the  public  which  apparently  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  court.  Flood  control,  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  stream  flow  for  the  service  of  valley  irriga- 
tionists  during  the  dry  season,  the  utilization  of 
natural  resources,  otherwise  wasted,  for  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  hydroelectric  power  are  benefits  that  greatly 
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overshadow  the  alleged  rights  of  the  property  owners 
who  brought  the  suit.  In  the  opinion  of  attorneys 
interested  in  the  case — an  opinion  in  which  we  heart¬ 
ily  concur — public  interests  in  this  case  have  been 
subordinated  unreasonably  to  supposed  private  in¬ 
terests  in  an  effort  to  live  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 


California  Cooperative  Campaign 

Now  California  Electrical  Bureau 

A  hearty  welcome  to  the  California  Electrical  Bur- 
■^eau,  a  worthy  offspring  of  our  old  friend,  the 
California  Cooperative  Campaign.  The  word,  “cam¬ 
paign,”  was  a  misnomer,  in  that  the  idea  conveyed 
was  that  of  an  effort  in  behalf  of  a  single  movement 
that  would  cease  when  that  objective  had  been 
reached. 

The  Campaign,  or  rather,  the  “Bureau,”  has  be¬ 
come  an  institution.  It  is  typically  Californian  in  its 
organization,  its  concepts  and  its  ideals,  and  it  might 
be  added,  in  the  originality  of  its  methods  of  ac¬ 
complishing  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  organized. 

Elsewhere,  sales  promotion  work  of  a  cooperative 
nature  is  undertaken  by  electrical  leagues  and  clubs 
that  function  locally  and  without  any  special  at¬ 
tempts  to  co-ordinate  their  efforts  on  a  state- wide 
basis.  California,  as  usual,  is  different.  Its  leagues 
and  clubs  are  pi’edicated  upon  their  value  as  social 
rather  than  business  factors,  leaving  cooperative 
sales  promotion  efforts  to  the  “Bureau”  on  a  state¬ 
wide  basis.  Thus  a  co-ordinated  effort  is  assured, 
duplication  is  avoided,  and  research  and  investiga¬ 
tion  are  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  Bureau  is  also  to  extend  its  organization  to 
include  all  factors  engaged  in  merchandising  electri¬ 
cal  products,  a  judicious  and  well  thought  out  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old  Campaign.  When  carried 
forward  to  the  ultimate,  the  Bureau  will  present  a 
cross-section  of  the  commercial  electrical  industry  in 
California  as  it  pertains  to  the  general  problems  of 
marketing,  a  dream  for  years  of  the  best  thinkers  in 
the  industry,  now  happily  about  to  be  brought  to 
fruition. 

To  R.  E.  Fisher  and  the  members  of  the  advisory 
board  whose  hard  work  has  made  this  possible  we 
extend  our  hearty  congratulations. 


Test  Dam  Will  Reveal 

Much  Needed  Information 

CCURATE  design  data  on  arch  dams  will  soon  be 
made  available  for  the  engineer.  Such  has  been 
the  progress  of  Engineering  Foundation’s  arch  dam 
committee  that  at  the  present  time  a  fund  in  excess 
of  $60,000  has  been  subscribed  for  the  construction 
of  a  test  dam.  As  reported  on  another  page  of  this 
issue,  a  tentative  site  has  been  chosen  on  Stevenson 
Creek  in  Fresno  County,  Calif.,  and  actual  consti*uc- 
tion  will  be  started  as  soon  as  certain  details  have 
been  worked  out. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  a  paucity  of  design  data 
for  such  structures.  Because  of  this  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  use  more 
materials  and  to  make  dams  more  massive  than 
necessary,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  cost.  Al¬ 
though  arch  dams  have  been  used  for  centuries  their 


design  is  still  a  matter  of  theory  and  conjecture,  even 
though  there  has  not  been  a  single  recorded  failure 
of  a  concrete  or  other  masonry  arch  dam.  There  are 
no  accurate  data  regarding  the  factor  of  safety  in 
such  structures,  and  much  lower  unit  stresses  have 
been  adopted  for  dams  than  for  other  types  of  con¬ 
crete  construction  chiefly  because  simple  laboratory 
experiments  to  determine  the  unit  stress  on  dams 
have  been  out  of  the  question. 

With  the  test  data  to  be  made  available  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  experiments  in  California  and  with  the 
research  material  which  is  being  collected  by  the 
arch  dam  committee,  it  will  be  possible  to  design 
structures  in  the  future  more  economically  than  in 
the  past  and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  ample 
safety  factor.  This  will  undoubtedly  have  a  ber 
ficial  effect  upon  the  public  at  large,  for  it  may  make 
possible  the  construction  by  irrigation  districts, 
water  supply  districts  and  power  companies  projects 
which,  at  the  present  time,  are  considered  infeasible 
because  the  cost  of  an  impounding  dam  is  prohibi¬ 
tive. 


A  Job  So  Big  That  Its 
Significance  Is  Lost 

NNUAL  expenditures  for  improvements  and  ex¬ 
tensions  of  power  systems  in  the  West  have 
reached  nine  figures.  In  fact,  the  sums  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  have  become  so  great  that  the  mind 
can  hardly  grasp  their  significance.  Not  many  of  us 
can  think  in  terms  of  hundreds  of  millions,  so  varia¬ 
tions  of  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  digits  are  passed  over 
lightly  as  something  beyond  the  ken  of  the  so-called 
“average”  man. 

It  remains  to  reduce  such  forms  of  expression  to 
a  unit  basis.  Then,  and  then  only,  does  the  average 
mind  begin  to  realize  what  is  actually  happening  to 
power  development  in  the  eleven  Western  states.  Re¬ 
duced  to  a  per-capita  basis,  expenditures  of  money 
for  improvements  and  extensions  to  power  systems 
in  this  territory  during  1924  were  $19;  this  is  the 
amount  invested  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  of 
population.  The  program  for  1925  calls  for  $20  per 
capita,  an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent. 

In  the  light  of  these  figures  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  must  turn  to  the  West  to 
study  the  effects  of  interconnection,  high-voltage 
transmission,  the  electrification  of  the  home,  the 
farm,  and  industry ;  and  customer-ownership,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  development 
of  these  great  projects  under  private  initiative  with 
commission  regulation. 

It  is  significant  that  in  this  territory  rates  are 
lower  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  without  any  Niagara  Falls  as  a  source  of  power 
situated  close  to  population  centers.  Long-distance 
transmission  for  hundreds  of  miles  between  the 
mountains  and  the  markets  for  power  is  character¬ 
istic  of  Western  conditions. 

Truly,  we  who  live  so  close  to  the  results  of  our 
own  efforts  hardly  realize  how  good  a  job  we  are 
doing,  until  we  travel  about  and  learn  at  first  hand 
of  the  conditions  that  prevail  elsewhere.  Let  the 
good  work  go  on. 


by  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Company  under  the  Kaiser  Range  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  in  Fresno  County, 
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Construction  of  13-Mile  Florence  Lake 
Tunnel  Sets  Many  Records 


WITH  the  completion 
of  the  Florence  Lake 
tunnel,  which  joins 
the  head  waters  of  the 
South  Fork  of  the  San  Joa¬ 
quin  River  with  Huntington 
Lake  and  was  built  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Big  Creek 
development  in  the  Sien-a 
Nevada  Mountains,  the 
Southern  California  Edison 
Company  has  accomplished 
one  of  the  greatest  en¬ 
gineering  undertakings  of 
the  century.  Costing  in 
;  excess  of  $17,000,000,  the’ 
tunnel  represents  a  greater 
investment  than  the  origi¬ 
nal  installation  at  Big 
Creek,  comprising  No.  1 
and  No.  2  plants,  the  150- 
kv.  transmission  line  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  Eagle  Rock 
substation.  The  tunnel  was 
conceived  by  George  Clin¬ 
ton  Ward,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company, 
and  was  constructed  under 
his  general  supervision. 

The  final  blast  was  fired 
Feb.  18,  1925.  Previous  to 
this,  two  other  headings 
had  been  holed  through,  the 
first  between  Camps  61  and  62  on  Oct.  29,  1924,  and 
the  second  between  Camps  60  and  61  on  Feb.  11, 
1925.  The  tunnel  was  completed  more  than  a  year 
earlier  than  was  originally  estimated.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  work  of  moving  construction  equipment 
from  the  two  adit  camps  and  the  Florence  Lake 
portal  through  the  tunnel  is  under  way.  It  is 
planned  to  have  the  tunnel  in  service  to  catch  the 
1925  mn-off. 

Records  in  Tunnel  ('onstruction 
This  tunnel,  which  has  the  greatest  diameter  of 
any  tunnel  of  its  length  in  the  world,  is  constructed 
through  solid  granite.  It  follows  the  north  contour 
of  the  Kaiser  range,  which  lies  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Fresno  County,  Calif.,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
7,200  ft.  Through  the  tunnel  the  upper  waters  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River  will  be  diverted,  under  the  moun¬ 
tains,  down  through  Huntington  Lake,  and  through 
the  generating  stations  along  Big  Creek  and  the  lower 
San  Joaquin  River  canyon  for  some  twenty  miles. 
The  tunnel  is  67,640  fL  long,  more  than  twice  as 


long  as  the  Rogers  Pass 
tunnel  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  which  pre¬ 
viously  was  the  longest  of 
its  bore  in  America;  and 
about  2,000  ft.  longer  than 
the  Simplon  tunnel  through 
the  Alps  in  Switzerland, 
which  up  to  this  time  was 
the  longest  tunnel  of  its 
size  in  the  world.  Some 
remarkable  records  have 
been  made  on  this  tunnel 
by  the  use  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  high  explosives  and 
efficient  organization.  The 
maximum  monthly  progress 
per  heading  was  692  ft., 
which  was  an  average  of 
over  22  ft.  per  day.  Dur¬ 
ing  one  week  a  progress  of 
174  ft.  was  made  at  one 
heading,  an  average  of  24,9 
ft,  per  day  or  over  one  foot 
per  hour,  through  solid 
granite.  On  several  differ¬ 
ent  days  an  advance  of  30 
ft.  was  made  at  a  single 
heading. 

Active  construction  work 
was  started  in  the  summer 
of  1920.  Camp  60  was  con¬ 
structed  at  the  outlet  of 
the  tunnel  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Huntington  Lake, 
and  a  road  was  started  over  Kaiser  Pass  to  the 
site  of  the  adit  at  Camp  61  in  order  that  work  could 
be  started  at  the  Camp  61  end  of  the  long  section 
through  the  ridge  before  winter  set  in. 

Excavation  at  the  outlet  portal  was  under  cover  on 
Oct.  15,  1920,  and  the  adit  portal  at  Camp  61  was 
under  cover  on  Dec.  11, 1920.  At  both  of  these  head¬ 
ings  bad  ground  (sand,  boulders,  decomposed  granite 
and  some  quicksand)  was  encountered  for  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  ft.  This  made  the  excavation  slow 
and  very  difficult  and  required  heavy  timbering.  At 
Camp  61,  where  the  overhead  cover  was  light,  two 
shafts  were  sunk  in  good  rock  further  ahead  on  the 
tunnel  so  that  work  could  proceed  at  a  good  rate  even 
though  the  bad  section  at  the  portal  was  still  uncom¬ 
pleted. 

During  the  summer  of  1922  the  construction  road 
was  extended  to  the  intake  end  of  the  tunnel  at 
Florence  Lake,  and  before  winter  set  in  Camps  62 
and  63  were  completed  and  stocked  with  materials 
to  start  work  on  the  next  longest  section  of  the 


GEORGE  CLINTON  WARD 

Vice-president  in  charge  of  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company,  who  con¬ 
ceived  and  supervised  the  construction  of  the  world’s 
largest  hydroelectric  power  tunnel  through  the  Kaiser 
range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 
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tunnel  between  the  intake  and  Camp  62.  Excavation 
at  the  Camp  62  adit  was  under  cover  on  Aug.  11, 
1922,  and  at  the  intake  portal  on  Dec.  25,  1922. 

Excavation  on  the  short  section  between  Camps 
61  and  62  was  started  in  June,  1923.  Considerable 
extra  time  was  allowed  for  the  excavation  of  this 
section,  as  bad  ground  was  anticipated  from  surface 
indications.  However,  very  little  bad  ground  was 
encountered,  and  the  section  was  completed  Oct.  29, 
1924 — considerably  ahead  of  schedule. 

Construction  on  all  sections  of  the  tunnel  was  pro¬ 
grammed  so  that  they  should  hole  through  together. 
This  was  to  avoid  spending  any  money  sooner  than 
necessary,  thereby  keeping  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  down  to  a  minimum.  The  6%-mile  section  be¬ 
tween  Camps  60  and  61  holed  through  on  Feb.  11, 
1925  and  the  remaining  section  between  Camps  62 
and  63  on  Feb.  18,  which  is  meeting  out  almost  ex¬ 
actly  according  to  plan. 

The  crew  of  men  employed  on  the  construction  of 
the  tunnel  varied  from  a  minimum  of  500  in  1920 
to  a  maximum  of  2,000  in  1924,  when  all  six  head¬ 
ings  were  working.  All  told,  |,773,000  man-days 
were  required  in  the  construction  of  the  tunnel. 

Transportation  Difficulties  Overcome 

On  acount  of  the  severe  winter  weather  and  deep 
snows  at  El.  7,000  and  above,  it  was  necessary  to 
haul  all  food  and.  construction  supplies  to  the  tunnel 
camps  during  the  summer  months  as  the  road  was 
impassable  for  heavy  trucking  during  the  winter. 
This  made  necessary  the  provision  of  complete  re¬ 
frigerator  plants  at  each  camp  to  protect  the  perish¬ 
able  supplies,  and  large  warehouses  to  store  the  other 


supplies.  The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  quantities  of  some  of  the  major  construction 
items  which  were  necessary  in  the  excavation  of  the 
tunnel : 


Blasting  powder  .  5,200,000  lb. 

Blacksmith  coal  .  2,100,000  lb. 

Blacksmith  coke  .  2,720,000  lb. 

Drill  steel  .  1,150,000  lb. 

Muck  cars,  flat  cars  &  concrete  cars  390  cars 

Railroad  track  .  22  miles 

24-in.  blower  ,  pipe .  70,000  lin.  ft. 

Electric  locomotives  .  38 

6-in.  air  and  water  pipe .  73,000  lin.  ft. 

4-in.  air  and  water  pipe .  83,000  lin.  ft. 

2-in.  water  pipe  .  80,000  lin.  ft. 

Cement  for  concrete  lining .  140,000  sacks 

Estimated  total  tonnage  of  sup¬ 
plies  hauled  from  Cascada  for 
the  construction  of  the  tunnel  60,000  tons 


The  principal  means  of  transportation  during  the 
period  in  which  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  of  snow  was 
on  the  ground  consisted  of  snow  boats  or  sleds  drawn 
by  horses  or  caterpillar  tractors  and  in  stormy 
weather  or  for  emergencies  by  an  Alaskan  dog  team. 
After  each  snowfall  the  road  was  partly  cleared  by 
snow  plows  sent  out  from  each  camp.  Communica¬ 
tion  was  maintained  between  each  camp  and  head¬ 
quarters  by  means  of  radio,  the  telephone  being  con¬ 
sidered  too  uncertain  and  too  expensive  to  maintain 
because  of  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

While  the  straight  line  between  Florence  Lake  Val¬ 
ley  and  Huntington  Lake  is  only  about  ten  miles  in 
length,  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  was  saved  by 
deciding  upon  an  alignment  whereby  the  tunnel,  al¬ 
though  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half  longer,  could  be 
attacked  from  four  additional  headings.  At  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  several  miles  apart  two  level  shafts  were 
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The  construction  of  Florence  Lake 
tunnel  involved  many  difficulties.  The 
accompanying  views  show  some  of  the 
features  of  this  immense  project.  Top 
left  shows  one  of  the  concreted  sections 
of  the  tunnel.  Although  driven  through 
solid  granite,  water  seams  and  fissures 
made  necessary  the  concreting  of  approx¬ 
imately  11  per  cent  of  the  tunnel.  Top 
right  is  a  view  of  Florence  Lake  reser¬ 
voir  site.  Center  left  is  a  view  of  the 
reservoir  site  from  the  temporary  diver¬ 
sion  dam  that  has  been  erected  to  divert 
the  1925  spring  run-off.  Lower  left  shows 
one  of  the  many  electric  locomotives 
with  a  string  of  loaded  muck  cars  being 
hauled  to  one  of  the  adits.  Mucking  was 
done  with  electric  shovels  reconstructed 
to  fit  the  bore.  Lower  right  shows  the 
meeting  of  crews  from  two  headings  fol¬ 
lowing  the  last  blast.  So  keen  was  the 
competition  between  crews  that  all  rec¬ 
ords  in  tunnel  driving  were  broken  as  the 
tunnel  neared  completion.  A ‘remarkable 
esprit  de  corps  was  show’n  by  the  men 
on  the  job  at  all  times. 
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driven  into  the  base  of  the  mountain  at  the  tunnel 
level.  These  entrances  or  adits  are  very  short  in 
length  as  they  will  be  sealed  up  with  concrete.  With 
this  arrangements  six  points  of  attack  were  estab¬ 
lished,  making  a  total  of  six  places  where  crews  of 
three  shifts  each  worked  365  days  out  of  the  year  on 
the  great  job. 

The  cross  section  of  the  tunnel  has  a  width  of  15 
ft.  and  a  central  height  of  15  ft.  with  a  roof  arched 
on  a  10.875-ft.  radius.  The  tunnel  is  unlined  ex¬ 
cept  where  bad  ground  was  encountered,  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  a  flow  of  approximately  1,500  sec.  ft. 
on  a  grade  of  3  ft.  per  thousand. 

Large  Quantities  of  Steel  Drill  Consumed 

In  drilling  the  tunnel  the  heading  and  bench 
method  was  practiced,  with  drills  on  horizontal  as 
well  as  vertical  bars.  Thirty-six  to  forty-two  holes 
were  generally  drilled  in  each  heading  round.  The 
bench  round  consisted  of  fifteen  holes  and  was  drilled 
by  four  or  five  machines  set  on  short  arms  on  a  cross 
bar.  The  drill  steel  used  was  made  of  114,-in.  hollow 
round  with  %-in.  core,  and  was  of  the  best  quality. 
The  starter  bits  were  2%-in.  gage  and  there  was 
Va-in.  difference  in  each  change  of  2  ft.  in  length. 
The  finishing  steel  was  21  ft.  long  and  had  a  1%-in. 


gage.  The  rock  was  so  hard  that  a  piece  of  steel 
could  seldom  be  used  a  second  time  without  reshai*p- 
ening.  Between  seven  and  eight  tons  of  drilled  steel 
were  handled  in  drilling  a  round,  and  the  steel  con¬ 
sumption  amounted  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
per  foot  of  tunnel. 

The  heading  was  kept  about  ten  feet  ahead  of  the 
bench.  Two  10-ft.  rounds  were  shot  at  the  heading 
to  one  20-ft.  round  at  the  bench.  The  second  head¬ 
ing  round  was  shot  simultaneously  with  the  bench 
round,  the  latter  forming  a  curtain  of  rock  which 
prevented  the  heading  muck  from  being  scattered 
too  far  back  along  the  tunnel.  Blasting  was  done 
with  60  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  strength  low-freez¬ 
ing  gelatine  dynamite  in  I14  x  8-in.  cartridges.  Elec¬ 
tric  detonators  in  eight  delays  were  used  in  all  blast¬ 
ing.  Seventy-five  to  eighty  pounds  of  explosives 
were  used  per  foot  of  tunnel. 

The  tunnels  were  ventilated  through  a  24-in.  wood 
stave  pipe  suspended  from  the  roof  by  brackets,  and 
a  water  spray  was  used  at  the  intake  of  the  pipe 
to  humidify  the  air,  thus  preventing  drying  out  of 
the  wood.  Wood  stave  pipe  was  used  because  there 
was  less  danger  of  collapse  after  concussion,  and  if  it 
were  hit  by  fragments  of  heavy  rock  it  could  be 
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Artist’s  conception  of  the  entire  Big  Creek-San  Joaquin  project  showing  the  various  power  houses  and  storage  reservoirs. 
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Profile  and  plan  of  Florence  Lake  tunnel  showing  two  adits 
which  enabled  construction  to  progress  from  six  headings. 


easily  patched.  The  advantage  of  hanging  the  pipe 
from  the  roof  was  that  gases  generated  by  blasting, 
which  ordinarily  arise,  were  easier  to  exhaust.  After 
blasting,  the  fans  were  run  as  exhausts  for  about 
one  hour,  then  as  blowers.  The  crew  was  able  to 
resume  operations  in  from  30  to  45  min.  after  a  shot. 

Dump  cars  of  4  to  6  cu.  yd.  capacity  were  used, 
and  steam  shovels  for  mucking  were  built  of  special 
size  for  operation  in  the  available  space  in  the  tunnel. 
These  shovels  were  operated  by  compressed  air,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  time  for  mucking.  Drilling 
equipment  was  standardized,  and  use  was  made  of 
X-70  Ingersoll-Rand  rock  drills. 

A  great  deal  of  bad  ground  was  encountered  in 
driving  the  Florence  Lake  tunnel,  and  approximately 
11  per  cent  of  its  total  length  is  concrete-lined.  This 
particular  undertaking  was  carried  on  while  excava¬ 
tion  was  going  on.  Most  of  the  lining,  which  covers 
the  full  arch  section  and  includes  the  floor,  was  done 
by  the  aid  of  the  Webb-Cox  type  of  concrete  gun, 
operated  by  compressed  air. 

The  substitution  of  locomotives  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  storage  battery  and  trolley  for  those  of  the 
straight  storage  battery  type  made  it  possible  to 
haul  heavy  trains  to  a  point  within  800  ft.  of  the 
heading,  and  enabled  locomotives  to  go  wherever  the 
track  was  clear  without  dependence  upon  flexible 
leads  or  trolley  wires  which  were  subject  to  destruc¬ 
tion  by  flying  rock  fragments. 

In  order  to  provide  power  for  construction  work  in 
this  tunnel,  a  30,000-volt  transmission  line  was  built 
between  the  various  construction  camps  and  Big 
Creek  power  house  No.  1  at  Cascada.  The  load  was 
carried  by  a  bank  of  transformers  with  a  capacity 
of  45,000  kva.  The  maximum  connected  load  was 
12,000  hp.,  and  a  total  of  41,000,000  kw-hr.  was  con¬ 
sumed. 

Entertainment  and  recreation  being  essential  for 
keeping  the  men  satisfied  on  this  isolated  project, 
each  camp  was  equipped  with  a  recreation  hall  and  a 
reading  room,  furnished  with  phonographs,  pool 
tables,  magazines  and  books;  and  once  a  week  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  were  shown,  the  hours  of  performance 
being  so  regulated  that  all  shifts  had  an  opportunity 
to  view  the  pictures. 

Florence  Lake  tunnel  will  carry  water  from  a 
drainage  area  of  175  square  miles,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  water  from  normal  precipitation  will  fill 


Huntington  Lake  two  or  three  times  over.  This  will 
be  made  possible  by  building  a  dam  about  120  ft. 
high  at  the  intake  that  will  create  a  storage  basin 
with  a  capacity  of  60,000  acre-ft.  In  clearing  a  site 
for  the  Florence  Lake  reservoir  about  3,600,000  ft. 
of  timber  were  cleared  and  a  sawmill  established 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  40,000  board  feet  of  lumber 
which  was  back-hauled  for  use  at  the  numerous  con¬ 
struction  camps. 

During  the  period  of  construction  on  the  Florence 
Lake  tunnel  project  an  average  of  2,500  men  were 
constantly  employed  and  the  average  payroll 
amounted  to  over  $375,000  per  month.  Great  credit 
is  due  those  responsible  for  the  management  of  such 
an  organization,  and  also  to  the  chemists  and  engi¬ 
neers  who  combined  to  give  to  the  world  greater 
knowledge  regarding  tunnel  construction  and  who 
contributed  to  the  development  of  improved  scien¬ 
tific  methods,  better  grades  of  drill  steel,  and  more 
efficient  explosives. 


The  Story  of  Power  Told  in 
Motion  Pictures 

three-reel  motion  picture  entitled  “Power”  has 
been  produced  by  Stone  &  Webster,  Inc.,  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  growth  in  the  use  of  steam 
power  from  the  first  crude  piston  engine  to  the 
steam  turbines  of  the  present  day. 

Animated  drawings  have  been  used  profusely 
throughout  the  film  to  show  such  things  as  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  steam  turbine,  just  how  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  is  generated,  etc.  By  means  of  such  drawings 
the  location  and  relative  importance  of  water  power 
are  compared  with  the  coal  deposits  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  Chinese  wall  of  coal  builds  itself  com¬ 
pletely  around  the  United  States  to  illustrate  the 
tremendous  quantity  of  coal  mined  each  year. 

The  latter  part  of  the  film  is  devoted  to  actual 
construction  scenes  of  a  large  central  power  station 
and  ends  with  an  animated  chart  which  indicates 
that  this  country  is  just  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
period  of  remarkable  power  development,  which  in 
the  next  seven  years  will  duplicate  all  of  the  central 
station  capacity  of  the  last  forty  years. 


A  scene  from  the  moving  picture. 
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Late  Developments  in  the  Newspaper 

Cooking  Schools 

By*  Ray  W.  Turnbull 

Assistant  District  Sales  Manager,  Edison  Eiectric  Appliance  Company 
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'HE  value  of  third- 
party  recommendation 
formed  the  germ  of 
the  idea  back  of  the  news¬ 
paper  cooking  school.  It 
was  realized  that  if  some 
agency  outside  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  could  be 
induced  to  use  the  electric 
range  successfully  and  men¬ 
tion  its  work  favorably,  the 
value  of  such  advertising 
would  be  many  times 
greater  than  the  more  dir¬ 
ect  advertising  possible  to 
those  known  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  sale  of  the 
range  or  the  current  it  con¬ 
sumed.  There  is  a  definite 
limit  to  the  number  of  pros-  „ „ ,  , . , .  . , ,,,  i,, 

pects  that  can  be  reached 

by  direct  electric-range  demonstration  conducted  by 
some  agency,  such  as  a  power  company,  known  to 
be  vitally  concerned  in  the  exploitation  of  the  range. 
Only  those  women  that  are  interested  in  electric 
cooking  will  attend  such  a  demonstration,  and  the 
attendance  is  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  room  of  the  agency  sponsoring  the  exhibit. 
But  when  a  newspaper  can  be  induced  to  sponsor 
such  a  demonstration  and  treat  it  for  the  news  value, 
a  much  wider  public  interest  is  secured,  as  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  attendance  of  crowds  that  could  be  ac¬ 
commodated  only  in  the  largest  auditoriums,  such 
as  the  Municipal  Auditorium,  Portland,  the  American 
Theater,  Spokane,  and  the  Masonic  Temple,  Seattle. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  newspaper 
cooking  school  is  primarily  a  demonstration  of  mod¬ 
ern  cooking — not  electric  cooking.  The  electric  idea 
is  introduced  only  incidentally,  and  the  electric 
range  is  used,  as  is  frankly  admitted  by  the  lecturer, 
because  it  is  the  best  agency  for  the  demonstration 
of  modern  scientific  cooking.  In  the  psychology  in¬ 
volved  in  this  thought  lies  the  fundamental  strength 
of  the  publicity  for  electric  ranges  obtained  from 
these  schools.  If  the  school  were  exploited  as  an 
electric  range  demonstration  only,  the  argument 
would  not  be  nearly  so  convincing,  but  when  large 
crowds  gather  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  modem 
cooking  methods  by  a  recognized  authority,  and  come 
away  with  the  idea  that  these  methods  can  be  per¬ 
fected  only  through  the  use  of  an  electric  range,  the 
force  of  the  idea  has  been  made  stronger,  the  idea 
itself  more  vivid,  and  the  advertising  more  effective. 


/N  the  March  J,  1923y  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity  there  appeared  an  article  by 
Mr.  Turnbull  on  the  operation  and  results  o^ 
four  newspaper  cooking  schools  conducted  by 
the  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Company  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  Northwest  in  1 922, 
the  year  of  their  inception.  Since  that  time 
the  publicity  attendant  upon  the  conduct  of 
schools  in  different  cities  has  acquainted 
many. in  the  industry  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  conducted.  Recently  the  plan 
of  their  operation  has  been  perfected  and 
their  scope  enlarged  to  a  point  where  their 
effectiveness  has  increased  greatly. 


.iniiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiii:iiii>iiiiiii 


A  high  standard  of  ethics 
is  maintained  at  these 
schools,  and  the  tone  of 
them  is  sustained  -  through 
having  them  sponsored  by  a 
number  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  women  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  are  asked  to  be 
patronesses,  in  addition  to  a 
newspaper  sponsor.  Great 
care  is  exercised  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  list  of  these 
women  to  see  that  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  feminine  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  life  of  the 
city  are  represented.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  advertising 
manager  of  one  of  the  large 
metropolitan  dailies  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  annual 
cooking  school  has  become 
an  institution  in  the  life  of  the  city.  The  citizens 
look  forward  to  the  event  just  as  they  do  to  other 
annual  affairs  of  community-wide  interest,  and  this 
fact  furnishes  an  indication  of  the  success  of  the 
movement  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  initiators 
of  it  have  become  involved.  What  started  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  publicity  has  become  a  community  obli¬ 
gation  in  several  cities  of  the  Northwest,  and  this 
renders  stability  to  the  entei*prise  auguring  well  for 
its  continued  and  increasing  influence  on  ideas  of 
cookery  in  that  territory. 

Baking  Contest  Popular 

The  most  popular  feature  of  the  schools  invariably 
has  been  the  baking  contest,  in  which  there  are  three 
classes,  bread,  cake  and  pie.  In  each  class  a  number 
of  prizes  is  offered,  of  which  the  first  is,  for  bread, 
a  superautomatic  Hotpoint  range;  for  cake,  a  Thor 
washing  machine;  and  for  pie,  a  vacuum  cleaner  of 
standard  make.  Other  prizes  in  each  class  are  of¬ 
fered  by  local  merchants  and  are  usually  in  the  form 
of  some  food  product  manufactured  or  sold  by  the 
donor.  In  many  instances  free  souvenirs  have  been 
given  by  local  merchants;  for  example,  in  Spokane, 
the  flour  mills  gave  a  5-lb.  sack  of  flour  to  each  en¬ 
trant  in  the  baking  contest,  necessitating  the  dona¬ 
tion  of  almost  three  tons  of  flour.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  although  bread-baking  is  not  a  common 
practice  in  the  ordinary  home,  the  number  of  entries 
iji  this  class  of  the  baking  content  has  always  been 
greater  than  in  the  other  classes.  This  unquestion¬ 
ably  is  due  to  the  desire  of  the  contestants  to  win  an 
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electric  range,  which  is  the  first  prize  in  this  class 
only,  and  again  the  interest  of  women  in  electric 
cooking  is  manifested. 

An  idea  of  the  popularity  of  the  baking  contest  can 
be  gained  from  a  glance  at  the  number  of  entries  re¬ 
corded  in  the  different  cities  in  1924,  of  which  the 
larger  ones  were  as  follows:  Seattle,  1,896,  Spokane, 
1,193,  Portland,  954.  The  number  of  entries  at  the 
schools  in  the  smaller  towns  was  in  each  instance 
proportionately  greater  than  in  the  larger  cities. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  baking  contest,  produc¬ 
tive  of  excellent  publicity  for  the  school,  is  the 
auctioning  of  the  prize-winning  bread,  cake  and  pie, 
and  in  fact  all  the  products  entered  in  the  contest, 
for  the  benefit  of  some  local  charity.  As  much  as 
$600  has  been  realized  for  the  charity  from  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  naturally  this  makes  an  excellent  human- 
interest  story  which  the  newspaper  can  use  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  its  publicity  material.  A  recent  develop¬ 
ment  in  cooking-school  publicity  has  been  applied  in 
cities  where  the  sponsoring  newspaper  maintains  a 
broadcasting  station.  On  some  evening  during  the 
the  school  session  the  home  economist  broadcasts 
a  lecture  on  modern  cooking  in  which  the  electric 
range  is  emphasized.  It  is  estimated  that  the  lec¬ 
ture  in  Portland  from  the  Oregonian  station  KGW 
reached  50,000  people. 

Scope  of  the  1924  Schools 

The  principal  development  in  the  newspaper  cook¬ 
ing  schools  in  the  past  two  years  has  been  the  en¬ 
largement  of  their  scope  by  carrying  them  into  some 


of  the  smaller  cities.  The  accompanying  table  pre¬ 
sents  a  list  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  schools 
were  conducted  during  1924: 

Population  Total  attend- 

1924,  Est.  ance  at  school 


Portland,  Ore .  365,000 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore .  7,500 

Roseburg,  Ore .  6,500 

Medford,  Ore .  8,500 

Grants  Pass,  Ore .  5,400 

Albany,  Ore .  6,500 

Corvallis,  Ore .  7,500 

Seattle,  Wash .  428,000 

Spokane,  Wash .  128,000 

Mt.  Vernon,  Wash .  4,000 

Honolulu,  T.  H . 

Hilo,  T.  H . 

Kahului,  T.  H . . . 

Reno,  Nev .  12,000 

Richmond,  Calif .  17,000 

Dinuba,  Calif .  3,400 

Selma,  Calif .  3,200 

Corcoran,  Calif . 1,100 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif .  11,000 

Watsonville,  Calif .  5,000 

Salinas,  Calif .  4,300 


8,000 

1,250 

3,000 

2,400 

1,500 

1,800 

2,200 

10,000 

8,000 

1,100 

3,000 

1,600 

360 

960 

1,150 

1,250 

870 

650 

890 

970 

860 


Total  attendance 


51,810 


Two  things  have  been  learned  through  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  taking  the  schools  into  the  smaller  towns: 
first,  that  the  attendance  in  them  is  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population  than  in  the  larger  cities; 
and  secondly,  that  the  attendance  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  town  of  from  4,000  to  10,000  population 
is  well  worth  the  effort  necessary  to  conduct  a  school 
there.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  smaller 
town  could  be  made  to  turn  out  a  greater  propor¬ 
tionate  attendance.  The  results  in  some  of  the 
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Double-page  spreads  made  up  of  advertisements  of  local  dealers  were  used  to  direct  attention  to  the  school,  and  news 
stories  appeared  throughout  the  editorial  section  to  stimulate  interest.  The  list  of  prize  winners  appeared  on  the  front 

page  of  the  Portland  paper. 


Women  in  attendance  at  the  Spokane  school.  The  three  younp  ladies  who  conducted  the  .schools  are:  (left  to  riprht) 
‘  Mi.ss  Bernice  Lowen,  Miss  B.  E.  Galvin  and  Miss  L.  Carol  Dangler. 
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towns  were  gratifying  beyond  expectations,  however, 
and  when  the  town  of  Roseburg  registered  an  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  last  day  of  800,  or  twelve  per  cent  of  its 
population,  surprise  was  mingled  in  equal  amount 
with  gratification.  Such  results  have  tended  to 
strengthen  the  opinion  of  some  of  those  engaged  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  electric  range  that,  by  and 
large,  the  people  recognize  the  superiority  of  electric 
cooking  and  are  anxious  to  learn  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  the  modern  range. 

High  Lights  of  the  Schools 

Among  the  interesting  developments  found  in 
school  technique  are  the  form  and  use  made  of  the 
program.  Each  day  of  the  school  every  person 
attending  is  given  a  program  of  work  to  be  done 
that  day  in  the  form  of  a  menu.  In  this  menu  are 
included  recipes  for  preparing  and  cooking  the  foods 
named,  and  each  recipe  requiring  a  baking  or  roast¬ 
ing  operation  specifies  the  proper  temperature.  Such 
menu-program  serves  two  purposes  in  that  it  makes 
it  easy  for  the  audience  to  follow  the  work  of  the 
lecturer,  and  offers  a  strong  suggestion  that  the 
electric  range  is  the  one  medium  best  adapted  to 
cooking  in  the  modern  manner  because  of  the  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  certain  temperatures  can  be 
secured  and  maintained.  This  suggestion  of  course 
is  amplified  by  the  lecturer  from  the  platform  in 
such  a  way  that  the  point  cannot  possibly  be  missed. 
At  the  end  of  the  school  session  the  sponsoring 
newspaper  combines  all  the  recipes  into  a  booklet 
which  is  distributed  free  on  request.  Indicative  of 
the  interest  in  this  feature  of  the  school  is  the  state¬ 
ment  that  last  year  the  Portland  Oregonian  dis¬ 
tributed  15,000  of  these  booklets. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  recent  schools 
is  the  question  box.  On  entering  the  hall  each 
woman  receives  with  her  program  a  question  card, 
on  which  she  can  present  in  writing  any  question 


about  her  own  kitchen  problems.  These  questions 
are  then  collected  in  the  question  box  and  later 
answered  from  the  platform  during  the  class,  with 
the  result  that  wide  currency  has  been  given  to 
hundreds  of  answers  having  to  do  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  electric  range  to  ordinary  household 
problems. 

Yet  another  phase  is  the  meat-cutting  demon¬ 
stration,  in  which  on  a  certain  afternoon  one  of  the 
local  butchers  takes  an  hour  to  cut  a  side  of  beef, 
explaining  the  value  and  use  of  each  cut.  During 
this  demonstration  the  home  economist  explains  the 
proper  method  of  cooking  each  cut,  giving  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  small  amount  of  shrinkage  occurring 
when  it  is  cooked  in  an  electric  oven. 

Interesting  Experiments  in  Honolulu 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  it  was  necessary  to  go  a 
little  further  into  the  fundamentals  of  electric  cook¬ 
ery  than  seemed  necessary  in  the  Pacific  Coast  cities 
where  more  pioneering  has  been  done.  In  Honolulu 
a  simple  experiment  was  employed  to  demonstrate 
graphically  how  little  a  roast  shrinks  in  an  electric 
oven.  A  roast  was  weighed  in  front  of  the  class 
and  its  exact  weight  noted.  It  was  then  placed  in 
the  oven  at  the  proper  temperature,  and  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  cooking  operation  was  removed  and 
weighed  again.  In  the  meantime  each  person  pre¬ 
sent  was  permitted  one  guess  as  to  the  amount  of 
shrinkage  that  would  result,  with  the  expectation 
of  receiving  the  roast  itself  as  the  prize  for  the 
closest  guess.  This  experiment  proved  to  be  an 
entertaining  and  instructive  high  light  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  program. 

Another  method  used  in  Honolulu  to  arouse  in¬ 
terest  in  the  school  took  the  form  of  an  experiment 
in  baking  a  ham  at  night,  using  the  time  and  tem¬ 
perature  control.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  afternoon 
sessions  a  ham  was  placed  in  a  cool  oven  and  the 
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door  sealed  shut.  The  temperature  control  was  set 
for  a  certain  temperature,  and  the  time  control  was 
set  to  turn  the  current  on  at  10  p.m.  and  off  at  1  a.m. 
Each  operation  was  explained  to  the  class,  and  when 
all  the  preparations  were  completed  the  class  was  in¬ 
formed  that  at  the  next  afternoon’s  session  the  seal 
would  be  broken,  and  the  ham,  still  wai*m  and  per¬ 
fectly  cooked,  would  be  removed  and  served  in  sand¬ 
wiches.  The  range  was  so  placed  on  the  stage  under 
a  night  light  that  it  was  visible  from  the  street 
through  the  windows  of  the  hall,  and  during  the 
evening  many  people  paused  to  look  and  wonder  at 
an  operation  possible  with  no  other  cooking  device. 
At  the  next  day’s  class  the  excellence  of  the  sand¬ 
wiches  attested  to  the  success  of  the  experiment, 
drove  home  to  the  audience  the  efficacy  of  the  time 
and  temperature  control,  and  added  a  mute  testimon¬ 
ial  to  the  reliability  of  electric  service. 


Five  Free  Cooking  Lessons 


An  Invitation  to  All  Friends 
of  Good  Cooking 


Valuable  Prizes  in  Baking  Contest 


We  WiU  Take  Care  of 
the  ChUdren 


Your  Cooking  Questkms 
Answered 


Daily  Musical  Programme 


(Dmwnian. 

YOU  ARE  INVITED!  COME  EVERY  DAY 
or  Any  Day!  Bring  a  Neighbor — She’ll  Thank  Y ou! 


The  cooking  schools  in  Portland  were  announced  by  full-page 
advertisements. 


A  native  feast,  an  ancient  custom  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  in  which  whole  carcasses,  generally  pigs,  are 
barbecued  in  pits  filled  with  hot  stones,  is  called 
“luau.”  The  process  of  luau-cooking  takes  many 
hours,  and  the  result  is  that  the  meat  is  very  well 
done  so  that  it  readily  falls  away  from  the  bones 
without  having  to  be  cut  and  can  be  eaten  without 
the  aid  of  a  knife  or  fork.  It  w’as  found  necessary 
to  attempt  to  duplicate  the  result  with  the  electric 
range,  and  at  the  Honolulu  school  the  instructress 
actually  did  this  in  the  oven  of  her  range  by  cook¬ 
ing  a  whole  pig  at  a  low’  temperature  for  twelve 
hours*,:, /This  of  course  was  easily  accomplished  w’ith 
the  aid  of  the  temperature  control.  The  experiment 


was  thoroughly  successful,  and  the  natives  were 
made  to  see  that  the  most  modern  cooking  device 
yet  contrived  in  our  highly  complex  civilization  could 
produce  results  considered  by  them  possible  only 
through  the  most  ancient  and  primitive  methods. 

Permanent  Value  of  Schools 
To  the  electrical  industry  as  a  whole  the  most 
pleasing  thing  about  the  cooking  school  is  that  the 
interest  created  is  not  something  that  quickly  dies. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  apparent  that  the  interest 
developed  at  the  1922  schools  is  at  the  present  time 
just  as  keen  as  immediately  after  the  demonstra¬ 
tions.  To  the  central  station  company  and  the  elec¬ 
trical  dealer  this  is  most  satisfactory,  for  through 
the  electric  range  the  attention  of  the  housewife  has 
been  directed  to  many  other  current-consuming  de¬ 
vices  with  the  result  that  greater  opportunities  for 
the  sale  of  other  appliances  are  at  present  awaiting 
development  by  salesmen.  Through  these  cooking 
schools,  conducted  as  educational  institutions,  the 
housewives  have  gained  respect  for  the  ability  of 
electricity  to  lessen  their  work,  thus  further  devel¬ 
oping  the  demand  for  electric  labor-savers. 

The  service  offered  the  housewife  in  the  cooking 
school  is  deeply  appreciated  by  those  women  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  information 
concerning  the  latest  developments  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  food.  An  excellent  opportunity  to  capitalize 
on  the  good  will  developed  is  presented  to  the  central 
station  serving  the  territory  and  if,  as  has  usually 
been  the  case,  a  range  sales  campaign  is  conducted 
immediately  following  the  school  excellent  sales  re¬ 
sults  may  be  secured. 

'The  sponsoring  of  the  school  by  a  disinterested 
third  party,  such  as  the  local  newspaper,  has  been 
found  to  be  most  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  the 
publicity  that  is  given  to  the  demonstration  by  the 
paper,  the  fact  that  the  sponsor  has  no  connection 
with  any  agency  having  anything  to  sell  the  house¬ 
wife  is  an  excellent  talking  point.  Taken  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  paper,  the  results  are  equally  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  an  increase  in  subscription  is  usually 
recorded.  Interest  in  the  contents  of  the  newspaper 
is  aroused,  and  greater  returns  are  realized  by  all 
advertisers,  thus  reacting  to  the  benefit  of  the  publi¬ 
cation. 

Success  Due  to  Personnel 
As  has  been  stated,  the  electrical  idea  is  only  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  school,  which  purports  to  expound 
modem  scientific  cooking  methods.  Considerable 
artistry  and  technique  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer 
is  necessary  to  get  across  to  the  audience  convinc¬ 
ingly  and  w’ithout  offense,  the  idea  that  the  electric 
range  offers  the  best  medium  for  cooking  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  and  most  efficient  way.  In  a  large  measure  the 
success  in  establishing  this  impression  vividly  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience  has  been  due  to  the  home 
economists  that  have  conducted  the  schools  and 
delivered  the  lectures.  Last  year  Miss  Bernice  Lowen 
conducted  the  schools  in  Portland,  Spokane  and  Se¬ 
attle;  Miss  L.  Carol  Dangler,  those  in  the  other 
towns  of  Oregon  and  Washington;  and  Miss  B.  E. 
Galvin,  those  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash.,  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  California.  . 
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Selling  $22  Worth  of  Appliances  to 
Each  Lighting  Customer 


PREDICATING  its  ef¬ 
forts  on  a  definite  sales 
program  with  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  specific  merchandise 
to  be  featured  during  each 
of  the  twelve  months,  an 
electric  utility  operating  in 
the  Middle  West  has  se¬ 
cured  appliance  sales  vol¬ 
ume  in  excess  of  $22  per 
lighting  meter  consumer 
per  year.  The  gross  sales 
volume  of  this  company  pn 
electrical  appliances  alone 
is  consistently  averaging 
well  in  excess  of  $145,000 
per  year  in  communities  with  a  total  population  of 
35,000,  and  with  an  average  total  number  of  light¬ 
ing  meters  in  1923  of  6,320.  Coupled  with  this  ap¬ 
pliance  sales  volume  is  an  increase  in  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  for  lighting  of  18  per  cent,  which  may  have 
been  affected  somewhat  by  a  decrease  in  rate  for 
lighting  service  amounting  to  approximately  15  per 
cent.  This  decrease  became  effective  in  part  of  the 
territory  during  the  last  quarter  of  1923,  and  in  the 
remainder  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  following 
year. 

The  largest  city  served  by  this  utility  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  14,000,  and  in  this  community  the  business 
is  divided  between  the  privately  owned  utility  and  a 
competing  municipally  owned  plant.  The  smallest 
community  served  has  a  population  of  about  800,  and 
in  this  city,  as  well  as  in  another  small  city,  energy 
is  sold  at  wholesale  to  municipal  authorities. 

Prior  to  the  year  1924,  only  two  offices  and  stores 
for  the  sale  of  merchandise  were  maintained  by  this 
company,  one  store  being  in  a  city  of  14,000,  the 
other  in  a  city  of  8,000.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  quarter  of  1924,  an  office  and  merchandise 
salesroom  was  opened  in  a  city  of  1,700  population, 
and  during  the  middle  of  the  third  quarter  of  that 
year  offices  and  salesrooms  were  opened  in  two  other 
towns,  one  with  a  population  of  1,600,  the  other  hav¬ 
ing  a  poulation  of  2,400.  The  average  number  of 
lighting  consumers  served  in  these  cities  during  the 
current  year  is : 

Citv  A .  2,521 

City  B  .  2,739 

City  C  .  628 

City  D  .  725 

City  E  .  1,079 

These  figures  include  the  total  for  the  districts 
of  which  these  various  cities  are  headquarters,  and 
contain  in  addition  to  the  towns  in  which  the  offices 
are  located,  those  small  surrounding  towns  .included 
in  the  districts. 


Sales  programs  are  for¬ 
mulated  to  take  advantage 
wherever  possible  of  the 
services  of  manufacturers’ 
and  jobbers’  demonstra¬ 
tors.  This  is  found  to  be 
an  extremely  beneficial  ser¬ 
vice,  and  these  demonstra¬ 
tors  have  proved  useful 
auxiliaries  to  the  regular 
sales  force  employed  by  the 
utility.  All  merchandise  is 
sold  at  list  price  and  prices 
are  never  cut,  although  oc¬ 
casionally  a  small  premium 
is  offered  during  a  special 
drive  on  some  particular  article.  Special  plans  are 
also  employed  occasionally,  such  as  allowing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  $3  for  an  old  washboard,  or  $1  for  an  old 
coffee  pot,  to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  article 
offered  for  sale.  The  company  believes  strongly  in 
personal  solicitation  and  demonstration,  and  believes 
further  that  it  is  never  necessary  nor  desirable  to 
cut  prices  in  order  to  increase  volume.  This  atti¬ 
tude  has  been  clearly  explained  to  dealers,  in  both 
hardware  and  electrical  lines,  who  handle  electrical 
appliances,  and  it  has  further  been  made  clear  to 
them,  that  the  company  will  maintain  its  merchan¬ 
dise  advertising.  This  advertising  service  has  proved 
of  very  material  benefit  to  the  dealers.  No  share  of 
the  burden  of  expense  has  been  borne  by  them,  and 
they  have  reaped  direct  and  considerable  benefit. 

Local  Dealers  Profit 

For  example,  one  hardware  store  that  formerly 
sold  three  or  four  electric  washers  a  year,  now  in¬ 
forms  the  company  that  it  sells  that  many  per 
month.  The  company  at  the  same  time  is  selling 
from  five  to  ten  washers  per  month  in  these  towns. 
It  has  been  found  that  opening  stores  in  the  smaller 
cities  has  increased  greatly  merchandise  sales  of  the 
hardware  stores,  electrical  stores  and  drug  stores 
that  already  were  handling  electrical  merchandise  in 
those  cities.  A  friendly  relation  has  been  definitely 
established  between  the  utility  and  the  dealers. 

Personal  Solicitation  Used 

Practically  all  of  the  appliance-selling  by  this  com¬ 
pany  is  done  by  personal  solicitation.  All  of  the 
salesmen  work  on  a  straight  commission  basis  of  ap¬ 
proximately  10  per  cent.  Merchandise  is  sold  at  a 
profit.  In  1922,  for  example,  with  a  total  volume 
of  $119,000  of  appliance  sales  the  net  profit  was 
about  12  per  cent  of  gross;  in  1923,  with  an  excess 
of  $145,000  volume  the  net  profit  was  slightly  under 
10  per  cent  of  gross.  Opening  up  new  offices  and 
other  additional  expenses  will  cut  down  the  net  for 


This  article,  which  reviews  the  merchan¬ 
dising  activities  of  a  Middle  Western 
electric  service  company,  is  presented  because 
of  the  Western  central  station* s  interest  in 
the  sale  of  current-consuming  devices.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  experience  of  this  company 
will  be  of  value  to  utilities  operating  under 
similar  conditions.  The  name  of  the  com¬ 
pany  supplying  the  data  will  be  furnished 
upon  request. 
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1924  on  a  gross  of  about  $165,000  to  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  sales.  The  net  will  undoubtedly  in  1925 
again  show  a  higher  figure,  more  nearly  consistent 
with  the  experience  of  previous  years.  But  profits 
are  figured  only  after  all  advertising,  soliciting,  ex¬ 
penses,  salaries,  rent,  light,  heat  and  other  inciden¬ 
tals  properly  chargeable  to  a  merchandise  business 
are  included  in  the  merchandise  cost. 

Advertising  Is  Important 

There  are  fourteen  weekly  and  two  daily  papers 
in  the  territory  served.  The  company  advertises  in 
all  of  them  and  also  does  considerable  billboard  ad¬ 
vertising.  An  analysis  of  the  advertising  expenses 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1924  shows  the  follow¬ 
ing: 


Mdoe.  Good  Will 

Stock  Sales 

Gen’l  Adv.  Total 

Bill  Board 

$  54. 

$  54. 

$  54. 

$ 

$  162. 

Weekly  newspapers 

225. 

1,500. 

1,510. 

3,235. 

Daily  newspapers 

2,518. 

176. 

176. 

954. 

3,824. 

Salaries 

375. 

375. 

205. 

955. 

-Motion  pictures 

180. 

180. 

$2,977. 

$2,105. 

$2,115. 

$1,159. 

$8,356. 

The  sales  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1924  (nine 
months  of  which  were  covered  by  the  above  advertis¬ 
ing  expense)  are  as  follows: 


City  A  . 2,521  consumers  .$  59,944 

City  B  . 2,739  consumers  48,268 

City  C  .  628  consumers  10,393  (7%  months) 

City  D  .  725  consumers  3,596  (3%  months) 

City  E  . 1,079  consumers  2,018  (2Vi  months) 


Total . 7,692  consumers  $124,219 


Three  regular  salesmen  are  maintained  in  district 
A  and  three  in  district  B.  One  regular  salesman  is 
maintained  in  districts  C,  D  and  E,  respectively.  In 
addition,  there  are  a  few  extra  salesmen  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  company  is  continually  trying  out 
new  men.  Two  additional  salesmen  easily  could  be 
kept  busy  in  districts  A  and  B,  provided  the  right 
kind  of  employee  could  be  secured. 

Friendly  Relations  Maintained  with  Dealers 

This  utility  has  consistently  broadened  and  inten¬ 
sified  its  activities  and  at  the  same  time  has  main¬ 
tained  a  status  of  friendly  relations  with  dealers. 
The  company  thoroughly  has  convinced  dealers  in 
the  territory  it  serves  that  it  is  not  its  intention  to 
disturb  merchandise  sales  prices,  but  that  it  expects 
to  build  up  the  electrical  business  by  the  sale  of  ap¬ 
pliances  with  a  resultant  increased  use  of  energy. 
The  company  cooperates  with  dealers  wherever 
possible. 

The  merchandising  activities  have  resulted  in  a 
gratifying  increase  in  energy  consumption,  and  in 
addition  to  the  profit  on  sales,  a  continuous  revenue 
has  been  built  up.  The  executive  personnel  of  this 
company  believes  that  what  has  been  done  in  its  ter¬ 
ritory  can  be  done  under  a  comprehensive  plan,  care¬ 
fully  thought  out,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  any 
public  utility,  and  that  the  business  justifies  itself 
from  the  standpoint  of  increased  consumption  of 
electricity,  improved  public  relations  through  the 
wide  contact  gained  by  salesmen,  and  the  profit  on 
the  business  itself. 


Smithsonian  Institute  Reports  on  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Commission 

FUNDAMENTAL  differences  between  government 
^  and  private  ownership  and  operation  of  electric 
utilities  as  exemplified  by  the  case  of  the  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Commission  are  brought  out  in  a 
booklet  entitled  “Niagara  Falls:  Its  Power  Possibili¬ 
ties  and  Preservation”  by  Samuel  S.  Wyer  of  the 
U.  S.  National  Museum  that  has  been  published  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  One 
entire  section  of  the  booklet  is  devoted  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  contrasting  methods  of  private  and  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership,  and  the  contention  is  made  that 
a  number  of  fallacies  underlie  the  assumption  that 
the  government-supplied  energy  in  Ontario  is  cheapyer 
than  the  private  supply  in  the  United  States. 

On  this  subject  the  pamphlet  states: 

“The  Niagara  River  is  more  than  a  mere  boundary  stream 
between  tw'o  friendly  nations.  It  is  the  dividing  line  between 
two  radically  different  methods  of  rendering  electric  service 
to  the  public.  In  Ontario  the  plants  are  owned  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  United  States  the  plants  are  owned  privately 
but  regulated  by  the  government.  These  fundamentally  dis¬ 
tinct  methods  have  a  definite  and  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
economic  structures  of  the  two  nations,  thus: 

“1.  In  Ontario  the  govemmentally  owned  system  sells 
electric  service  to  domestic  consumers  at  rates  considerably 
below  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  because:  (a) 
Govemmentally  owned  property  is  exempt  from  taxation. 
This  means  a  gain  to  the  electric  consumer  of  about  10  per 
cent,  with,  however,  a  corresponding  loss  to  the  taxpayers, 
as  compared  with  conditions  in  the  United  States,  (b)  The 
domestic  electric  rates  are  below  cost  and  the  loss  is  made 
up  in  part  by  higher  rates  for  power  consumers  than  prevail 
in  the  United  States,  which  places  Canadian  industry  at  a 
disadvantage,  (c)  Part  of  the  cost  comes  directly  out  of  the 
provincial  treasury  in  the  form  of  contributions  and  sub¬ 
sidies.  (d)  Part  of  the  cost  has  been  delayed  by  not  making 
provision  for  an  adequate  sinking  fund  to  retire  the  bonds 
as  they  mature,  thus  placing  the  burden  on  a  future  group 
of  consumers  or  on  the  public  generally  to  be  met  out  of  gen¬ 
eral  taxation  of  the  entire  province. 

“2.  In  the  United  States  the  privately  owned  but  govern- 
mentally  regulated  systems  sell  electric  service  to  domestic 
consumers  at  rates  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  Ontario 
because:  (a)  Since  the  property  is  taxed  the  tax  comes 
from  the  consumer,  and  this  alone  makes  a  difference  of  about 
10  per  cent  over  and  above  the  average  cost  that  would  pre¬ 
vail  if  the  properties  were  tax-free  as  in  Ontario.  In  the 
United  States  the  electric  power  utilities  paid  approximately 
$135,000,000  in  local,  state  and  federal  taxes  in  1923.  (b) 

Under  the  scheme  of  governmental  regulation  in  the  United 
States  the  rates  correspond  substantially  to  the  cost  of  the 
service.  The  domestic  consumer’s  cost  per  kw-hr.  is  more 
than  the  industrial  consumer’s.  This,  of  course,  means  that 
the  domestic  rate  per  kw-hr.  is  higher  than  the  industrial,  but 
it  also  results  in  giving  the  United  States  industrial  con¬ 
sumers  lower  rates  than  the  industrial  consumers  in  Canada, 
thus  giving  United  States  manufacturers  an  advantage  over 
Canadian  manufacturers,  (c)  Under  the  scheme  of  govern¬ 
mental  regulation  in  the  United  States  the  capital  invested 
is  not  retired,  and  frequently  bonds  are  refunded.  However, 
the  income  received  from  the  public  in  any  normal  plant  pro¬ 
vides  for  at  all  times  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  value.  There  are  no  contributions  from  the  public  treas¬ 
ury  at  present  or  any  obligations  that  must  be  met  out  of 
the  public  treasury  in  the  future.  That  is,  the  United  States 
govemmentally  regulated  method  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  ‘pay  as  you  go’  without  any  deferred  debt  for  the  future.” 

Rate-making  principles  in  the  United  States  and 
Ontario  are  diametrically  opposed,  according  to  Mr. 
Wyer,  and  he  bases  this  conteiicion  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

“The  major  part  of  the  co.st  of  generating  electrical  energy 
is  fixetl  and  accrues  regardless  of  the  output  of  the  plant. 
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Thi.s  arises  from  the  large  amount  of  capital  that  is  necessary 
to  rent  or  hire  just  to  get  ready  to  start,  and  the  then  in¬ 
evitable  large  capital  hire  or  rental  resulting  from  continuing 
to  stand  ready  to  serve  for  each  of  the  8,760  hours  of  the 
year.  Therefore,  the  greater  the  number  of  average  kw-hr. 
that  energy  is  used,  the  smaller  will  be  the  fixed  charge  that 
will  be  prorated  on  each  kw-hr.  That  is,  increa.se  in  hours’ 
use  decreases  the  cost  per  hour. 

“The  domestic  consumer  uses  energy  but  a  short  time 
each  day,  while  the  average  industrial  consumer  is  a  long- 
hour  user.  Therefore  the  cost  per  kw-hr.  of  industrial  energy 
is  less  than  for  the  domestic  energy. 

“The  dominating  fundamental  principle  of  rate  charging  in 
the  United  States — approved  by  the  state  regulating  com¬ 
missions — ^to  make  each  group  of  consumers  self-sustaining 
and  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  service  they  are  receiving;  that 
is,  not  to  carrj'  one  group  at  the  expense  of  some  other  group. 
This  means  that  the  short-hour  domestic  consumer  must  pay 
a  higher  rate  than  the  longer-hour  and  greater-quantity-using 
industrial  consumer. 

“The  Ontario  method  is  diametrically  opposite.  Here  the 
short-hour  domestic  consumer  is  arbitrarily,  and  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  cost  situation,  given  a  lower  rate  than  the  cost 
situation  would  warrant.  The  loss  is  made  up  by  other  con- 
.sumers.  The  Ontario  domestic  consumers,  therefore,  are 
carried  at  the  expense  of  other  consumers.” 

Exemption  from  taxation  is  one  of  the  chief  con¬ 
tributing  reasons  for  the  lower  rates  in  Ontario,  in 
Mr.  Wyer’s  opinion.  On  this  subject  he  says: 

‘“The  governmentally  owned  hydro-electric  sy.stem  supply¬ 
ing  79  per  cent  of  the  service  in  Ontario  is  not  taxed.  This 
exemption  from  taxation,  of  course,  results  in  lowering  the 
cost  of  power  to  the  consumer.  However,  the  gain  to  the 
consumer  in  lower  rate  is  equaled  by  the  loss  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  taxing  districts  in  which  the  property  is  located. 

“The  private  property  of  the  Canadian  Niagara  Falls  Com¬ 
pany  at  Niagara  Falls  pays  local  taxes  in  Stamford  Town- 
.ship  equivalent  to  76  cents  per  hp.  capacity.  If  this  same 
rate  were  paid  by  the  660,000-hp.  governmentally  owned 
equipment  located  almost  entirely  in  Stamford  Township,  it 
would  produce  local  taxes  of  $501,600.  The  total  annual  taxes 
levied  by  Stamford  Township  are  $252,000.  The  privately 
owned  plants  at  Niagara  Falls  on  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  sides  in  1913,  with  an  income  of  $7,121,928,  paid  taxes 
aggregating  $1,392,000.  For  the  entire  United  States  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  dollar  the  public  pays  for  electric  service 
goes  for  taxes.” 

Direct  contributions  have  been  received  from  the 
Ontario  Province  treasury  for  subsidizing  rural  lines 
and  for  other  operating  expenses,  Mr.  Wyer  states. 
On  this  subject  he  says: 

“In  Ontario  the  Rural  Hydro-Electric  Distribution  Act  of 
1923  provides  that  ‘50  per  cent  of  the  capital  cost  of  con- 
.structing  and  erecting  transmission  lines  and  cables  in  rural 
power  di.stricts’  may  be  paid  out  of  the  Province  treasury. 
This,  of  course,  is  merely  subsidizing  rural  electric  service 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  and  adding  to  the  tax  burden 
of  the  farmers.  In  1923  and  1924  the  amount  that  was  con¬ 
tributed  from  the  Ontario  treasury  for  this  special  class  of 
service  amounted  to  $1,194,422. 

“The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  in  the  past  has 
spent  a  large  amount  of  money  in  giving  engineering  assist¬ 
ance,  preparing  estimates,  making  general  surveys  and  ren¬ 
dering  electrical  inspection  service  to  various  municipalities. 
This  has  all  been  paid  directly  out  of  the  provincial  trea.sury 
and  in  no  way  charged  against  the  governmentally  owne<l 
operations.” 

As  has  been  the  case  with  other  municipal  enter¬ 
prises  the  obligation  to  provide  sinking  funds  has 
been  dodged  in  Ontario,  Mr.  Wyer  contends.  He  say: 

“When  the  Ontario  governmentally  ouTied  hydro-electric 
sy.stem  was  initiated  the  hope  was  held  out  to  the  public  that 
the  income  from  electric  consumers  would  pay  off  the  bonds. 
This  has  not  been  accomplished.  Contribution  to  the  sinking 
fund  necessary  ultimately  to  retire  the  bonds,  which  should 
have  been  started  at  the  beginning  of  operation,  has  been  de¬ 
ferred  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  thus  placing  on  a  future 
group  of  consumers  the  burden  of  return  of  money  used  by 
present  consumers.  If  the  money  to  retire  the  bonds  is  not 


provided  for  in  the  rates  charged  for  electric  service,  it  must 
ultimately  come  out  of  the  provincial  treasury  as  payment  of 
the  bonds  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Province  of  Ontario.  In 
the  United  States  the  plants  must  stand  on  their  own  feet  and 
there  can  be  no  demand  on  a  public  treasury. 

“The  operations  of  the  governmentally  owned  hydro-electric 
system  in  Ontario — up  to  the  town  distributing  plants,  which 
are  owned  by  the  local  municipalities — have  been  financed  by 
two  classes  of  securities:  (a)  bonds  handled  by  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission,  (b)  bonds  issued  directly  by  the 
Province  of  Ontario  and  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  sales  turned 
over  to  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission.  Both  classes, 
however,  are  guaranteed  by  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  the 
Province  is  ultimately  liable  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
to  retire  the  bonds.” 

In  substantiation  of  these  statements,  Mr.  Wyer 
offers  the  following  statistics: 

“On  October  31,  1924,  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  amounted  to  $41,768,523.  These 
bonds  range  in  life  from  ten  to  forty  years.  If  the  electric 
consumers — as  originally  contemplated  in  the  slogan-ma<le 
public  opinion  of  ‘service  at  cost’ — had  been  charged  an  an¬ 
nual  sinking-fund  allowance  each  year  which  would  ultimately 
retire  the  bonds  out  of  electric  earnings  when  they  mature — 
on  the  basis  of  a  4  per  cent  sinking  fund  compounded  an¬ 
nually — there  should  have  been  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1924 
in  the  sinking  fund  to  retire  these  bonds  $9,579,107.  The 
accumulated  fund  actually  paid  out  of  rates  charged  electric 
consumers  to  October  31,  1924,  was  $1,829,461.  The  short¬ 
age  existing  in  the  sinking  fund  is,  therefore,  $7,749,646. 

“On  October  31,  1924,  the  total  advances  to  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  out  of  the  provincial  treasury, 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  hydro  bonds  mentioned 
above,  amounted  to  $138,454,638.  This  money  is  supposed  to 
be  returned  at  the  end  of  thirty  years.  If  the  electric  con¬ 
sumers — as  originally  contemplated — had  been  charge<i  an 
annual  sinking-fund  allowance  each  year  which  would 
ultimately  pay  back  this  money  out  of  the  electric  eaming.s 
at  the  end  of  thirty  years — on  the  basis  of  a  4  per  cent 
sinking  fund  compounde<l  annually — there  should  have  been 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  1924  in  the  sinking  fund  to  retire  these 
borrowings  from  the  provincial  treasury  $11,859,541.  The  ac¬ 
cumulated  sinking  fund  actually  paid  out  of  rates  charged 
electric  consumers  to  October  31,  1924,  was  $3,902,495.  The 
shortage  in  sinking  fund  is,  therefore,  $7,957,046. 

“That  is,  future  consumers  mu.st  raise  $7,749,646  plus 
$7,957,046  or  $15,706,692  in  order  to  pay  for  the  low  price<l 
service  that  the  consumers  in  the  past  have  receive<l.  or  this 
amount  must  come  out  of  the  Province  treasury  and,  there¬ 
fore,  be  borne  by  the  tax  payers.” 

In  summarizing,  Mr.  Wyer  remarks  that  money 
was  taken  from  the  provincial  treasury  and  not  from 
earnings  for  the  following  purposes:  subsidizing 
rural  lines,  $1,194,422;  general  expenses,  $2,245,000; 
Hydro-Electric  Commission  bonds,  $7,749,646;  bor¬ 
rowings  from  the  provincial  treasury,  $7,957,046, 
or  a  total  of  $19,146,114. 

Two  methods  can  be  followed  in  wiping  out  the 
indebtedness  incurred,  according  to  Mr.  Wyer. 
Either  the  losses  may  be  paid  from  the  provincial 
treasury  and  the  burden  therefore  placed  upon  the 
entire  body  of  taxpayers,  or  electric  rates  must  be 
increased  so  as  to  get  enough  income  not  only  to  wipe 
out  the  existing  deficits  but  also  to  make  the  opera¬ 
tion  self-sustaining  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Wyer  says: 

“The  gigantic  public-ownership  enterprise  of  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  involving  many  millions  was 
brought  into  being  by  a  slogan-made  public  opinion  stress¬ 
ing  power  at  cost.  In  discu.ssing  power  at  cost  the  following 
que.stions  were  obviously  not  under.stood  by  the  Ontario 
public: 

“Merely  having  service  at  cost  is  not  enough.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  who  pays  the  cost?  The  particular  con¬ 
sumer  who  uses  the  ser\'ice?  Is  service  sold  below  cost  to  one 
group  and  the  losses  made  up  on  another  cl^s  of  consumers? 
Does  part  of  the  cost  come  out  of  the  general  public  treas¬ 
ury  ?  For  ‘at  cost’  may  mean  ‘at  cost  of  the  public.’  ” 
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Sir  Adam  Beck  Denies  Charges  Made 
in  Wyer- Walcott  Smithsonian  Report 

Storms  of  protest  have  been  aroused  in  Ontario 
as  a  result  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wyer’s  book¬ 
let.  Sir  Adam  Beck,  chainnan  of  the  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  makes  strong  de¬ 
nials  of  what  he  alleges  to  be  misrepresentations  and 
misstatements,  in  a  booklet  which  has  just  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  commission.  In  his  refutation  Sir  Adam 
challenges  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Wyer  to  pass 
upon  the  extensive  financial  and  engineering  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  commission  and  severely  censures  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Walcott,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  for  his  unqualified  endorsement  of  the 
Wyer  report. 

According  to  Sir  Adam,  Mr.  Wyer  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  tr>'ing  to  explain  why,  notwithstanding 
the  alleged  superiority  of  the  United  States  system, 
the  electric  rates,  and  particularly  the  residential 
rates,  are  so  much  lower  in  Ontario  than  in  the 
United  States.  He  makes  unsubstantiated  denials 
of  Mr.  Wyer’s  statements  that  the  Ontario  system  is 
tax  exempt  and  that  certain  classes  of  consumers  are 
supplied  with  energy  below  cost.  He  attributes  many 
of  Mr.  Wyer’s  statements  to  ignorance  and  questions 
his  ability  to  pass  upon  the  operations  of  the  largest 
distributor  of  hydroelectric  energy  in  the  world  after 
“only  a  few  hours  investigation.’’ 

Portions  of  Sir  Adam’s  rebuttal  follow: 

“Mr.  Wyer’s  alleged  deficit  of  $19,147,014  is  composed  of 
four  items.  Under  the  heading  ‘Summary  of  How  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  System  Has  Failed  to  Pay  Expenses,’  Mr. 
Wyer  states  ‘that  the  money  that  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
provincial  treasury  instead  of  out  of  earnings  is:  (1)  Sub¬ 
sidizing  rural  lines,  from  Section  24,  $1,194,422;  (2)  general 
expenses,  from  Section  25,  $2,245,900.  The  accrued  deficits 
in  sinking  fund  that  have  not  been  met  out  of  earnings  are: 
(3)  Hydro-Electric  Commission  bonds,  from  Section  28, 
$7,749,646;  (4)  from  money  borrowings  out  of  provincial 
trea.sury  shown  in  Section  28,  $7,957,046.  Total  $19,147,014.’ 
“There  is  no  more  justification  for  assuming  that  these 
'  expenses  (the  first  two  items)  should  be  charged  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  supplying  power  to  the  commission’s  customers 
in  Ontario  than  there  would  be  for  assuming  that  expenses 
similarly  incurred  by,  say,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  or  by  the  Unite<l  States  Geological  Survey  should 
be  charged  again.st  the  operations  of  the  power  companies 
of  the  United  States. 

“The  other  two  items,  which  constitute  over  80  per  cent 
of  the  alleged  $19,000,000  deficit,  are,  according  to  Mr.  Wyer, 
sinking-fund  shortages.  This  $15,706,692  sinking  fund  de¬ 
ficit,  which  exists  only  in  Mr.  W’yer’s  imagination,  arose  in 
three  ways.  In  the  first  place,  he  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
various  dates  of  maturity  of  certain  bond  issues  of  private 
power  companies,  which  the  commission  assumed  when  their 
properties  were  purchased,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
periods  over  which  the  commission  retires  its  capital  by 
means  of  sinking  funds.  Such  periods  are  fixed  under  the 
Power  Commission  act.  In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Wyer  made 
an  error  of  ten  years  in  his  calculation  of  his  sinking  fund 
on  one  issue,  which  error  increased  the  imaginary  deficit  by 
$1,600,000.  In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Wyer  ignorantly  assumes 
that,  somehow,  the  commission’s  large  power  developments 
were  to  commence  repayment  of  their  capital  cost  out  of 
revenue  some  years  before  they  were  sufficiently  far  advanced 
in  construction  to  earn  any  revenue  at  all. 

“The  greatest  absurdity  of  his  sinking-fund  calculations  is 
that  M>W‘ Wyer  elsewhere  admits,  and  even  stresses  the  fact, 
that  cost  to  the  consumers  should  not  include  any  pro- 
visioftjor  capital  retirement  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  according 
to  MfT  Wyer’s  own  definition  of  cost,  the  commissidt|  has 
from  the  con.sumers  collected  in  its  sinking-fund  charges 
about  $7,000,000  in  excess  of  the  cost.  His  subsequent  con- 
clusiopi^that,  by  omitting  to  provide  sinking-fund  according  to 


his  arbitrary  scale,  the  commission  has  accumulated  a  deficit 
of  over  $15,000,000  can  only  mean  that  Mr.  Wyer,  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute’s  associate  mineral  technologist,  does  not  / 
even  know  enough  of  elementary  finance  to  comprehend  the 
fact  that  the  sole  purpose  of  sinking  funds  is  for  capital 
retirement.” 


j  Twenty  Years  Ago 


[Eklitor’i<  Note. — The  material  in  this  column  is  taken  from  the  Journal 
of  Electricity.  Power  and  Gas.  predecessor  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity. 
Twenty  years  ago  was  chosen  arbitrarily  because  the  events  and  person¬ 
alities  of  that  period  of  the  electrical  industry  are  within  the  memory  of 
many  of  those  enKatred  in  the  industry  today.] 

March,  1905 

California’s  Place  in  Early  Electrical 
History 

Of  the  distinctive  pioneering  work  with  which 
America  is  credited  in  the  way  of  electrical  inven¬ 
tion  and  development,  California  is  entitled  to  the 
first  place  in  more  than  one  important  direction  aside 
from  that  of  the  electric  transmission  of  power.  The 
following  information  is  of  more  than  passing  in¬ 
terest  as  a  contribution  to  the  chronicles  of  early 
electrical  history  in  the  Far  West: 

The  first  successful  hotel  electric  annunciator  in 
the  United  States  was  installed  in  the  Grand  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  in  1868. 

The  first  multiple-call  district  telephone  box  or¬ 
iginated  in  San  Francisco. 

The  first  central  station  for  light  and  power  in  the 
United  States  was  in  San  Francisco. 

The  first  electrically  illuminated  theatrical  presen¬ 
tation  in  the  United  States  took  place  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Theater,  San  Francisco. 

The  first  police  patrol  telegraph  was  constructed 
in  the  snow  sheds  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  by  En¬ 
gineer  L.  M.  Clements. 

'The  first  automatic  ringer  and  the  first  selective 
signal  in  a  telephone  exchange  originated  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  first  dynamo  plant  for  telegraph  lines  belongs 
to  San  Francisco. 

The  first  long  distance  telephone  line  was  from 
French  Corral  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierras,  sixty 
miles,  with  twenty-four  stations. 

The  first  patent  office  record  of  the  modern  electric 
railway  emanated  from  the  patent  agency  of  the 
“Mining  and  Scientific  Press,’’  San  Francisco. 

All  of  the  above  information  was  credited  to 
Stephen  E.  Field,  at  that  time  in  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Plans  are  under  way  for  the  installation  of  a 
mammoth  searchlight  on  Mt.  Hood  during  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  in  Portland  It  i^  planned  to 
use  the  searchlight  to  illuminate  the<snow-capped 
peaks  of  Mt.  St.  Helens,  Mt.  Adams  and  Mt.  Rainer 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors  to  the  exposition. 
Forty  high-power  arc  lights  will  also  be  placed  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  for  genei,-al  illumination. 


i 


Shop  assembly  of  one  of  the  three  S3. 000  hp.  Pelton  reaction  turbines  built  for  Pit  No.  3  dex'elopment  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  The  but¬ 
terfly-valve  housintr  ap|>ears  at  the  left  and  the  relief  valve  at  the  riirht  where  the  workman  is  standinfr.  This  unit  weiiths  90  tons  and  is  desiirned  to 

operate  under  a  net  effective  head  of  280  ft. 
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Largest  Turbines  in  West  Designed  for  Pit  No.  3 

Gear-Driven  Governor  and  Other  Refinements  of  Design  Are  Incor¬ 
porated  in  33,000-hp.  Units 

By  E.  A.  CRELLIN,  Assistant  EnKineer,  Division  of  Hydroelectric  and  Transmission  EngfineerinK. 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco. 


The  hydraulic  equipment  of  the  Pit 
No.  3  plant  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  is  the  largest  in  physical 
size  to  be  installed  in  the  West  thus 
far.  Each  of  the  three  Pelton  reaction 
turbines  being  in.stalled  will  develop 
33,000  hp.  under  a  net  effective  head  of 
280  ft.  Special  provi.sions  have  been 
made  in  the  design  of  the.se  turbines  to 
adapt  them  particularly  to  operation 
under  the  flow  conditions  of  the  Pit 
River. 

This  plant  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
hydroelectric  plants  that  will  be  built 
on  the  Pit  River  ultimately  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  total  head  available 
from  a  point  on  Fall  River  above  Fall 
River  Mills  to  a  point  below  Big  Bend 
on  the  Pit,  some  60  miles  downstream. 
No  appreciable  storage  is  provided  at 
any  point  on  the  system  as  all  of  the 


plants  are  and  will  be  designetl  to 
operate  upon  normal  stream  flow.  This 
is  possible  because  there  is  but  slight 
difference  between  the  maximum  and 
the  minmum  river  flow  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  The  porous  structure 
of  the  lava  formation  which  comprises 
the  watershed  forms  an  underground 
storage  basin  efficacious  in  regulating 
stream  flow  within  rather  narrow 
limits. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this 
article  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  one 
of  the  turbines,  all  of  which  are  now  in 
proce.ss  of  in.stallation  at  the  plant. 

Each  of  the  turbines  is  of  the  vertical 
type  with  the  cast-steel  casing  made  up 
in  sections,  the  largest  of  which  weighs 
20  tons.  The  turbine  inlet  is  provided 
with  a  9-ft.  butterfly  valve  to  facilitate 
complete  shutdown.  This  valve  is  used 


also  for  control  of  the  unit  within 
synchronizing  speed  at  “no  load”  in 
ca.se  of  excessive  guide-vane  leakage. 
The  valve  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor  arranged  both  for  push-button 
control  from  a  point  within  view  of  the 
valve  and  remote  control  for  closing 
only  from  the  .switchboard  room.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  also  for  hand  operation. 
It  is  designed  to  permit  closing  against 
the  full  flow'  of  w’ater  in  the  penstock, 
should  this  become  neces.sary. 

The  governor  .servomotors  are 
mountetl  directly  on  the  turbine  ca.sing 
for  operation  of  the  guide  vanes  and 
relief  valve.  The  latter  is  joined  with 
the  guide  vanes  through  positive  me¬ 
chanical  connection  so  that  the  relief 
valve  w’ill  open  momentarily  to  bypass 
W’ater  that  is  rejected  from  the  runner 
through  closing  of  the  guide  vanes. 
The  connecting  mechanism  between  re¬ 
lief  valve  ami  servomotors  is  strong 
enough  to  block  the  guide-vane  move¬ 
ment  in  the  event  of  an  obstruction  of 
any  kind  hindering  normal  operation. 
Thus  the  relief  valve  not  only  performs 
a  vital  function  in  the  control  of  pres- 


CENTRAL  STATION  CONSTRUCTION 
OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
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sure  rise  in  the  penstock  but  will  also 
perform  the  no  less  important  service  of 
providing  safety  to  the  unit  and  to  the 
penstock,  should  a  rupture  in  the  pres¬ 
sure  oil  piping  occur. 

An  arrangement  of  helical  gears  on 
the  turbine  shaft  drives  the  governor 
mechanism,  thus  eliminating  the  usual 
belted  connection.  Duplicate  gear 
pumps  provide  lubrication  to  the  main 
bearing  in  the  turbine.  One  of  the 
pumps  is  motor-driven  for  use  during 
.starting,  the  other  is  direct-connected 
to  the  governor  shaft  drive,  adding 
load  enough  to  steady  its  operation. 
The  disk  type  guide  vanes  are  provided 
with  thrust  bearings,  and  each  spindle 
bearing  is  lubricated  with  grease  by 
means  of  individual  hand-operated  pres¬ 
sure  lubricators. 

The  runner  is  made  of  ca.st-.steel,  ma¬ 
chine  and  hand  finished.  Two  of  the 
units  will  be  equipped  with  rubber  seal 
rings,  and  the  leading  illu.stration  shows 
one  of  these  units  to  be  so  equipped. 
The  pipe  connections  at  the  left  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  admit  pre.ssure  water  to  the 
rubber  rings  since  they  are  water-lub- 
ricate<i.  Of  the  two  valves  that  are 
shown,  the  upper  one  admits  water  from 
the  penstock  that  is  used  for  lubricat¬ 
ing  the  seal  rings  while  starting  up  or 
when  the  generators  are  motore<l.  The 
lower  valve  admits  water  directly  from 
the  turbine  casing  and  is  usually  left 
open  while  the  turbine  is  in  operation. 

A  Moody  spreading  draft-tube  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  each  unit,  two  sections  of 
which  are  readily  removable  to  permit 


Shop  a.sHembly  of  presHure  tanks  and  duplicate  Kear-pumps  and  strainers  showinK  the  control  valves 
and  pipinir  arrantrement  which  srive  maximum  dexibility.  With  this  system  either  pump  may  be 
shut  down  for  insiiection  or  repairs  without  interruptinsc  service. 


Governor  actuator  which  controls  the  speed  of  the  turbine.  One  actuator  is  mounted  for  each 
unit.  The  shaft  in  the  foreground  is  directly  connected  to  the  governor  shaft  on  the  turbine.  The 
rear  bearintr  of  the  Kovernor  shaft  may  be  seen  in  the  first  illustration  just  below  and  to  the 
left  of  where  the  turbine  shaft  protrudes  throuKh  the  housinir.  This  direct-connected  actuator 
.effects  more  satisfactory  reiculation  than  the  older  belt-driven  type. 


removal  of  the  turbine  runner.  The 
turbine  shaft  is  hollow  bored  to  permit 
the  dropping  of  a  cable  from  the  power 
house  crane  through  the  shaft  to  lower 
the  removable  parts,  whence  they  are 
moved  laterally  to  a  hatchway  at  the 
side  of  each  unit.  To  facilitate  inspec¬ 
tion  of  runner  clearance,  suitable  holes 
with  removable  plugs  are  provided  at 
convenient  intervals  through  which  ac¬ 
tual  clearance  measurements  may  be 
taken. 

The  second  illu.stration  shows  the 
Pelton  governor  actuator  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  each  turbine.  It  pos.se.s.ses 
a  number  of  special  features  which  are 
especially  suited  to  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  the  Pit  No.  3  units  will  op¬ 
erate.  In  the  foreground  will  be  noted 
one  end  of  the  shaft  which  forms  a 
mechanical  connection  with  the  turbine 
shaft  through  helical  gears.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  makes  for  a  positive  oper¬ 
ation  of  governor  fly-balls,  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  adapted  to  the  power 
house  layout  since  it  permits  placing  the 
actuator  away  from  the  turbine  pit  in 
a  place  readily  accessible  without  dis¬ 
mantling  or  disconnecting  previously 
adjusted  parts,  should  it  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  upon  the  generator  or  tur¬ 
bine. 

Complete  remote  control  is  pro\ided 
for  the  governor  actuator.  The  small 
motor  at  the  lower  right  is  operated 
from  the  switchboard  to  change  the 
position  of  the  load-limiting  device. 
The  motor  immediately  above  it  in  turn 
automatically  operates  an  indicator  at 
the  switchboard  to  show  at  all  times 
the  exact  position  of  the  load-limiting 
device.  The  motor  at  the  lower  left  in¬ 
dicates  at  the  switchboard  the  position 
of  the  guide-vanes,  and  the  motor  near 
the  governor  head  operates  the  re¬ 
motely-controlled  sjTichronizing  device. 
Provision  is  made  for  emergency  hand 
control  of  the  governing  mechanism. 
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an(J  the  chanj?e  over  from  governor  to 
hand  operation  is  effected  by  movement 
of  a  single  lever.  The  hand-control 
mechanism  is  synchronized  with  the 
governor  control,  thus  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  .switch  from  governor  to  hand 
control  without  previous  adjustment  of 
the  hand-control  wheel. 

A  device  on  the  pilot  valve  stem 
makes  it  possible  to  change  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  stroke  of  the  operating 
cylinder  in  either  direction.  A  sole¬ 
noid-operated  emergency  shutdown  is  so 
arranged  that  the  closing  of  a  switch 
at  the  .switchboard  will  shut  down  the 
turbine.  All  moving  parts  of  the  actu¬ 
ator  are  lubricated  from  a  single  oil 
reservoir  in  which  the  supply  of  oil  is 
automatically  maintained. 

The  third  illustration  shows  an  oil 
pumping  set,  one  of  which  is  furnished 
with  each  of  the  three  turbines.  The 
oil  is  pumped  from  a  welded  .steel  sump 
tank  through  self-priming  gear  pumps 
to  a  welded  steel  pressure  tank,  from 
which  point  it  is  delivered  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  actuator  and  thence  to  the  servo¬ 
motors.  Each  set  includes  duplicate 
pumps,  one  operated  by  an  electric  mo¬ 
tor  and  the  other  by  a  small  Pelton  im- 
pul.se  wheel,  the  latter  being  used  nor¬ 
mally  during  the  starting  period  and 
thereafter  as  a  standby.  Switch-over 
arrangements  make  it  possible  to  shut 
down  completely  one  pump  for  inspec¬ 
tion  or  cleaning  without  interruption  of 
service. 

The  oil  pressure  sets  operate  on  the 
the  volume-controlled  system.  When 
the  oil  reaches  its  proper  level  in  the 
pressure  tank,  the  unloader  valve  oper¬ 
ates  to-  bypass  the  oil  from  the  pumps 
back  to  the  sump  tank,  the  entire  pump¬ 


ing  process  being  entirely  automatic. 
Should  the  oil  level  drop  below  a  cer¬ 
tain  minimum,  an  alarm  will  warn  the 
station  operator.  Likewise  an  alarm 
will  sound  in  the  event  of  excessive 
oil  pressure. 

Air  pre.ssure  to  the  tank  is  supplied 
from  an  indpendent  compressor  set 
operated  only  at  intervals.  Provision 
is  made  for  signals  which  can  be  heard 
at  any  point  in  the  power  house  in  case 
the  pressure  drops  below  a  minimum 
point. 


Four  Fire  Extinguishers  Mounted 
Upon  Machine  Housing 

Fire  in  the  windings  of  a  rotating 
machine  is  something  which  fortunately 
seldom  happens,  but  when  it  does 
happen  it  may  do  great  damage  before 
it  can  be  effectively  fought.  While  the 
latest  machines  are  usually  piped  for 
either  water  or  carbon  tetrachloride,  the 
older  units  present  another  problem. 

To  take  care  of  certain  of  these  in¬ 
stallations  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  San  Francisco,  has  developed 
the  scheme  of  mounting  four  extin¬ 
guishers,  one  on  each  comer  of  the 
machine  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  These  are  of  either  2%  or 
5-gallon  capacity,  depending  upon  the 
physical  size  of  the  machine  in  question. 

A  strap-iron  cradle  to  which  is 
clamped  the  extinguisher,  is  mounted 
upon  a  pivot  fastened  to  the  housing  as 
shown.  A  spring-actuated  dog  serves 
to  lock  the  cradle  in  an  upright  position 
or  inverted  as  is  desired. 

The  nozzle  shown  protruding  from 
the  machine  housing  to  the  right  of  the 
extinguisher  leads  to  a  spray  in  the  air 
intake  and  adjacent  to  the  windings 


Fire  extiniruiHhers  mounted  upon  the  four  corrern  of  a  ^ynchronoux  condenser  or  generator  and 
fitted  with  a  hose  to  connect  with  a  spray  leading  into  the  air  duct  adjacent  to  the  windings 
economically  bring  an  older  machine  ui)  to  present-day  fire-fighting  standards. 


where  the  rush  of  air  will  carry  the 
fluid  through.  The  hose  on  the  ex¬ 
tinguisher  is  fitted  vnth  a  special  coup¬ 
ling  which  .snaps  onto  the  nozzle  forrrt- 
ing  a  liquid-tight  connection.  Thus 
when  a  fire  occurs  within  the  windings 
of  the  machine  it  takes  the  operator  but 
about  10  seconds  to  connect  all  four  ex¬ 
tinguishers  and  swing  them  to  the 
operating  or  inverted  position. 


Vertical  Reaction  Unit  of  312  kva. 
Installed  in  Canada 

While  everyone  is  talking  about 
hydroelectric  installations  of  large  size, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  a  similar  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  other  extreme.  A  312- 
kva.,  .8-p.f.,  277-r.p.m.,  2,300-volt,  3- 
phase,  OO-cycle  vertical  generator  with 
a  direct-connected  exciter  was  recently 
installed  at  the  Bala  Falls,  Ontario, 
plant  of  the  Bala  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Company,  Ltd.  Mechanical 
power  is  derived  from  a  turbine  of  the 
Leffel  type  operating  under  a  net  ef¬ 
fective  head  of  18  ft.  An  oil-pressure 
governor  furnishes  regulation  and  is 
capable  of  remote  control  from  the  dis¬ 
tant  switchboard  to  facilitate  synchron¬ 
izing  with  the  two  smaller  machines  in 
the  old  plant.  These  older  machines 
are  vertical,  belt-driven  units  of  112%- 
kva.  and  125-kva.  capacity,  respectively. 
The  design  is  the  very  latest,  providing 
even  air  brakes  of  the  generator.  Con¬ 
trary  to  general  considerations,  verti¬ 
cal  type  equipment  proved  to  be  more 
economical  in  this  in.stance  than  the 
horizontal  type. 

Power  is  supplied  at  2,200,  6,600,  and 
13,200  volts  to  hotels  and  residences  in 
the  Muskoka  resort  district. 


Aluminate  Cement  Coming  into 
Production  in  U.  S.  ! 

Although  aluminate  cement  has  been 
used  in  France  for  about  12  years,  it  is 
just  beginning  to  be  manufactured  in 
this  country.  This  cement  is  compara¬ 
tively  expensive,  and  its  high  cost  is 
due  to  an  appreciable  per  cent  of  alu¬ 
minum  ore.  However,  its  peculiar 
properties  make  it  especially  valuable 
for  certain  kinds  of  work.  When  mixed, 
aluminate  cement  acts  like  any  other 
cement  until  it  sets.  Once  set,  it  gains 
as  much  strength  in  24  hours  as  ordi¬ 
nary  cement  acquires  in  28  days. 


Radio  Explained 

Auntie:  “Can  you  explain  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  wireless  telegraphy,  Arthur?” 

Arthur:  “Well,  if  you  had  a  very 
long  dog,  reaching  from  Chicago  to 
New  York,  and  you  trod  upon  his  tail 
in  Chicago  he  would  bark  in  New  York. 
That  is  telegraphy.  Wireless  telegraphy 
is  precisely  the  same,  only  without  the 
dog.” 


Employees  Suggest  Many  Possible  Im¬ 
provements  to  Service 
Suggestions  for  service  betterment 
submitted  by  the  employees  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  Electric  Railway  netted 
the  traffic  superintendent  some  valuable 
material  recently.  It  is  realized  that  the 
employees  are  in  a  position  to  notice 
many  little  items  and  some  not  so  little 
that  could  be  inaugurated  easily  and  re¬ 
sult  in  better  service  to  patrons.  Re¬ 
quests  of  the  company  for  the  sugges¬ 
tions  and  acknowledgment  of  their  re¬ 
ceipt  have  served  to  interest  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  active  cooperation  to  the 
eventual  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
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ties  of  material  and  valuable  tools.  The 
only  material  that  he  does  not  keep  un¬ 
der  lock  and  key  in  this  material  shed 
is  conduit,  which  is  stacked  outside  of 
the  house  in  racks  as  illustrated^ 

One  of  the  latest  jobs  awarded  to  Mr. 
Butcher  is  the  complete  wiring  of  an 


A  UNIVERSAL  GIFT 


Initiative  Aids  Electragists  in 
Successful  Business 


Use  of  White  Pipe  Is  Favored  by 
Standardization  Committee 


Convenience  outlets  installed  in  orchestra  pit  of 
a  San  Jose.  Calif.,  school.  This  arranirement 
makes  it  possible  for  the  musicians  to  arranire 
their  seats  to  suit  their  convenience.  Installa¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Roy  M.  Butcher,  electrafrist. 


Bai  a  eonrmiiaac*  outlet  if  a  real  ftft.  For  fetlier  a 
base  pine  hi  Ua  farorita  eonar,  and  a  lamp  to  fo 
with  It.  For  mother  a  conTanlenea  ooUet  for  her  lew. 
ing  mashlom,  end  a  motor  to  ran  iL  For  the  boy  and 
the  girt  eooranlenee  ootleta  in  their  own  roorae.  Birth¬ 
day!  and  Chrtitmaaee  may  lait  tha  year  round. 


THE  ELECTRIC  SHOP 


S02  E.  Wlshkah  St  Phone  861 


Oe  to  a  contraetor.dealar  yea  traet  and  have  your 
wiring  dona  ea  a  labor  and  material  baeli 


To  give  a  Chriitmaa  gift  that  will  endure  and 
will  be  used  and  appreciated  daring  ita  entire 
life,  not  only  by  the  recipient,  but  also  by  all  the 
members  of  the  family,  the  Electric  Shop,  of 
Aberdeen,  Wash.,  snggeats  the  convenience  out¬ 
let.  Note  also  the  appeal  for  ethical,  practice 
and  for  mntnar confidence  contained  in  the  tinea. 
“Go  to  a  contra£tor-dealer  you  can  trust  and  have 
your  wiring  done  on  a  labor  and  material  basis.*' 


Thsra  is  a  gift  for  oiary  sen  and  daughter  and 
father  and  mother  which  ae  aue  thooght  of  giving  tan 
yean  ago,  and  whidi  soma  stupid  paople  atill  would 
navtr  dream  at  girtog.  It  aaamt  too  material  and 
nnpoatieal. 


__  ^ 
I 

IDEAS  FOR  THE  CONTRACTOR 


r 
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Westinghouse  ornamental  street  lighting  stan¬ 
dard  installed  in  a  newly  opened  real  estate 
tract  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  The  lay-out  and  in- 
stallatiofu  was  ddne  by  Roy  M.  Butcher,  elec- 
tragist. 


Two  other  jobs  of  considerable  note 
that  he  now  has  under  way  are  two 
junior  high  schools,  each  of  which  will 
have  unusual  provision  for  the  use  of 
electricity  throughout  the  schools  and 
particularly  in  the  various  laboratories. 
An  elaborate  testing  board  has  been 
provided  for  each  school,  and  panel 
boards  of  exceptional  size  and  design 
w'ill  be  required.  Practically  all  of  this 
work  has  been  developed  solely  through 
the  initiative  of  Mr.  Butcher,  who  has 
striven  to  add  to  all  jobs  as  much  elec¬ 
trical  wiring  and  equipment  as  the 
owner  could  satisfactorily  employ.  He 
has  never  tried  to  increase  a  job  merely 
for  the  greater  profit',  nor  has  he  tried 
to  cheapen  one  by  leaving  out  neces¬ 
sary  outlets. 


An  example  of  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  business  development  by 
electrical  contractor-dealers  is  given  by 
Roy  M.  Butcher,  electragist  of  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

Starting  in  the  contracting  business 
only  about  seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Butcher 
has  by  persistent  effort  and  intelligent 
planning,  developed  his  business  to  the 
point  where  he  is  now  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  contractors  of  his  city.  Instead  of 
going  after  the  highly  competitive 
small  wiring  jobs,  Mr.  Butcher  has  de¬ 
voted  his  attention  mainly  to  the  larger 
enterprises,  such  as  wiring  of  .schools, 
public  buildings,  and  similar  work.  He 
has  also  interested  himself  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  ornamental  street  lighting  for 
new  real  estate  tracts,  and  has  recently 
completed  the  installation  of  some 
eighty  ornamental  standards,  such  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Butcher  does  when 
he  goes  on  a  large  job  is  to  build  a 
shed  or  house  to  hold  his  tools  and  sup¬ 
plies.  The  cost  of  this  house  is  figured 
into  the  cost  of  the  job,  and,  therefore, 
the  building  is  constructed  at  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  himself.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  saves  theft  of  possibly  laree  ouanti- 


Material  shed  built  on  the  job  by  Roy  M.  But¬ 
cher  to  house  tools  and  materials  except  conduit 
which  is  stacked  outside  the  building. 


entire  tract  in  San  Jose,  this  tract  to  be 
occupied  by  seventeen  strictly  modem 
homes,  selling  from  $18,000  to  $24,000 
each.  Each  one  of  these  houses  will  be 
completely  wired  for  the  fullest  possible 
use  of  electricity,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  electric  range,  electric  water 
heater,  electric  refrigerator,  electric 
sink  and  dishwasher,  among  other 
things,  radio  outlets,  and  will  have 
convenience  and  power  outlets  in  each 
room. 


Industry  in  all  its  branches  is  realiz¬ 
ing  more  and  more  the  nece.ssity  of 
standardization.  During  the  world  war 
the  government  went  into  this  problem 
very  deeply  and  we  remember  how  au¬ 
tomobile  tires  were  .standardized  and 
several  sizes  eliminated. 

To  reduce  the  co.st  of  distribution 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  probably  receiving  more 
thought  and  study  by  students  of  mer¬ 
chandising  than  any  other  subject.  In 
line  with  this  the  Association  of  Elec¬ 
tragists,  through  their  Standardization 
Committee  adopte<l  a  resolution  at  their 
annual  convention  held  at  West  Baden 
Springs,  Oct.  2,  endorsing  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  use  of  “white”  pipe  and  fit¬ 
tings  only.  There  is  no  logical  reason 
for  either  the  manufacture  or  use  of 
black  pipe  and  fittings.  It  means  a 
duplication  of  stocks,  with  double  in¬ 
vestment,  added  warehouse  room,  added 
handling  and  when  all  is  considered 
there  is  no  saving  made  by  carrying 
two  stocks. 


GIFTS  THAT  ENDURE 

A  (ift  haa  a  body  and  a  a^t.  How  lone  da«s  tho 
spirit  of  tha  gift  last  in  tha  mind  of  tho  ono  who^ 
haa  reeotvad  it?  Doaa  it  hatp  any  if  tho  body  of  tb« 
gift  laata?  Dooo  it  makt  any  difference  whether  the 
gift  it  uielese  or  useful? 


Of  courts  H  depends  on  the  person  who  gives  and  the 
one  who  roeaiyes.  Soma  poepla  do  Mt  apprueiata  uac- 
ful.gifts.  But  there  is  alto  a  Soeiaty  for  tho  Prrrsn- 
tion  at  Utcltts  Gifts.  Whan  in  doubt  givs  a  gift  that 
it  useful,  it  will  bleee  the  one  to  whom  It  is  given 
whether  or  not  you  aru  Metied  in  letnrn. 
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Relation  of  Credit-Manager  and  Contractor-Dealer 

Constructive  Suggestions  of  Financial  Man  Help  Make  a  Profit 
and  Aid  in  Keeping  It 

BY  JOHN  BRAY 

Credit  Manasrer,  Western  Electric  Company.  San  Francisco 


The  financial  men  of  the  local  jobbers 
are  taking  advantage  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  the  electrical  contractor- 
dealers  to  become  better  business  men. 
This  idea  is  not  entirely  unselfish,  for 
the  contractor-dealer  who  can  be  e<lu- 
cated  to  use  better  business  methods 
will  eventually  be  a  larger  buyer  of 
merchandise  and  apparatus  as  his  pros¬ 
perity  increases.  The  successful  credit 
man  of  today  must  be  a  producer.  His 
job  is  to  keep  the  other  fellow  right, 
at  lea.st  insofar  as  it  concerns  the  con- 
tractor-dealer,  who  also  must  be  work¬ 
ing  along  the  right  lines  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  The  financial  man  or  the  contrac¬ 
tor-dealer  who  is  not  thinking  construc¬ 
tively  is  nothing  more  than  a  “tool  in 
the  business.”  It  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  a  difficult  problem  to  .sell  the 
constructive  idea  to  a  certain  few  who 
may  be  less  experienced,  and  who,  pos¬ 
sibly,  do  little  or  no  con.structive  think¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  employing  better  busi¬ 
ness  methods.  The  situation  as  a  whole, 
however,  with  the  contractor-dealer  has 
improved  very  much  the  same  as  with 
the  financial  man  of  the  electrical  job¬ 
ber.  Both  have  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
ce.ss  of  development  and  have  taken  pro¬ 
fit  from  the  world  of  experience.  The 
educational  process  must,  however,  al¬ 
ways  be  continued.  Much  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  classifying  the  proper 
knowledge  of  conducting  the  business 
as  it  .should  be.  The  man  who  can  take 
this  knowledge,  and  u.se  it  as  his  own, 
has  secured  the  results  of  both  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  the  failures  of  others.  Suc¬ 
cess  comes  only  with  experience  gained 
by  hard  work  or  securing  it  from  those 
who  have  worked  for  it. 

Financial  intere.«t  in  bu.siness  goes 
back  of  the  mere  fact  of  making  the 
profit  .safe  by  collection  of  the  account. 
It  also  includes  other  .safeguards  to  in¬ 
sure  a  profit  after  the  account  has  been 
paid.  Unle.ss  the.se  are  well  taken  care 
of,  there  can  be  no  profit,  even  after 
the  account  has  been  collected.  The 
start  of  any  effort  that  is  to  be  profit¬ 
able  mu.st  be  founded  on  a  ba.sis  of 
knowing  the  costs  of  either  contract 
work  or  sales  in  the  store.  This  infor¬ 
mation  can  only  be  reliably  secured  by 
proper  records,  which  to  the  smaller 
contractor-dealer  does  not  necessarily 
mean  an  elaborate  .set  of  book.s.  No 
contractor-dealer  can  be  easy  in  mind 
who  cannot  tell  whether  a  profit  is  being 
made.  The  item  of  “Cost”  is  really  the 
mo.st  important  in  any  bu.sine.ss.  It  is 
my  belief  that  it  is  less  understood 
than  that  of  any  other  bu.siness  funda¬ 
mental.  It  should  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  by  the  inexperienced,  as  well  as 
the  experienced  contractor-dealer.  In 
order  to  sell  merchandise  at  a  profit,  it 
is  necessary  to  add  to  the  purchase 
price  the  cost  of  doing  business;  that 
IS,  expen.ses  plus  a  legitimate  profit. 
The  item  of  co.st  must  be  figured  on  a 
basis  of  selling  prices,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  figure  profits  on  the  same 
basis.  The  expenses  of  any  business 
must  first  be  paid  before  any  profits 
can  be  secured.  The  costs,  therefore, 
must  be  figured  correctly  and  based  on 
accurately  kept  records.  It  is  my  pre¬ 
diction  that  the  contractor-dealer  who 


does  not  keep  a  complete  set  of  records 
when  the  business  warrants  it,  will  at 
no  distant  date  be  con.sidered  a  poor 
credit  risk. 

Quite  often  I  have  gone  into  a  small 
town  in  which  there  were  three  and  at 
a  time,  more,  contractor-dealers.  One 
will  tell  you  that  his  competitors  are 
cutting  the  heart  out  of  everything.  A 
call  on  the  others  will  re.sult  in  hearing 
the  .same  thing.  What  is  the  rea.son  ? 
None  had  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
co.st  of  doing  business,  for  their  records 
— such  as  these  might  have  been — did 
not  make  it  possible  for  even  them¬ 
selves  to  know  after  any  job  had  been 
finished  what  its  cost  had  been.  Three 
of  the  four  are  not  now  in  business. 
Profits,  if  any,  were  given  to  cu.stomers 
by  low  bidding.  Ambition  for  volume 
instead  of  profit  killed  them  off. 

In  passing  here,  I  cannot  help  but 
point  out  in  the.se  cases  that  the  help 
of  the  financial  man  was  not  construc¬ 
tive  but  destructive  by  giving  too  freely 
of  credit  favors  instead  of  holding  a 
check-rein  by  limiting  the  accounts  so 
closely  that  a  job  would  not  be  taken 
unless  some  profit  was  to  be  made.  This 
follows,  that  too  much  credit  is  very 
often  worse  than  a  moderate  amount. 
The  contractor-dealer  should  buy  only 
what  can  be  paid  for  in  a  reasonable 
time,  and  this  does  not  mean  more  than 
the  usual  terms  of  thirty  days  or,  pref¬ 
erably,  cash  di.scounting  of  bills. 

For  the  protection  of  the  contractor- 
dealer  who  really  wants  to  make  a  suc- 
ce.ss,  a  higher  price  mu.st  be  put  on 
credit  by  the  electrical  jobber,  which 
means  nothing  more  than  the  shorten¬ 
ing  of  terms.  The  price  of  credit,  the 
.same  as  the  price  of  merchandise, 
.should  be  practically  the  same  to  all 
contractor-«iealers,  which  also  means 
that  the  same  terms  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all,  except  where  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances  warrant  some  extra  consid¬ 
eration.  The  contractor-dealer  who 
wants  to  be  succe.ssful  should  not  a.sk 
or  expect  much  time  beyond  regular 
terms,  if  success  is  to  be  secured.  The 
“slow-pay”  cu.stomer  eventually  fails 
and  the  slower  the  pay  the  sooner  the 
finish.  The  “slow-pay”  is  the  one  who 
passes  out,  .so  «lo  not  get  into  this  class 
and  the  chances  for  success  will  be  that 
much  greater.  My  experience  has  been 
that  the  “slow-pay”  cu.stomer  is  gener¬ 
ally  not  the  kind  of  competitor  who  is 
working  for  .success  in  the  .same  direc¬ 
tion  as  the  contractor-dealer  who  pays 
promptly,  or  cash  di.scounts  his  bills. 
There  are,  of  cour.se,  exceptions,  and 
these  are  and  will  always  be  given 
proper  consideration. 

Records  mu.st  be  available  so  that 
each  case  can  be  proved  out  on  its  own 
merits.  Those  who  are  found  putting 
their  hands  into  the  till  too  often,  buy¬ 
ing  expensive  automobiles  or  doing  sim¬ 
ilar  foolish  things  really  not  with  their 
own  money,  but  with  the  supplier’s  cap¬ 
ital,  must  not  expect  much  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  future  from  the  financial 
man  of  the  electrical  jobber. 

In  addition  to  the  keeping  of  proper 
records,  figuring  costs,  expenses  and 
profits,  there  are  some  other  things 
that  the  successful  contractor-dealer 


must  learn  to  do.  In  addition  to  keep¬ 
ing  his  merchandise  investment  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure,  the  proper  turn¬ 
over  of  merchandise  investment,  as  well 
as  accounts  receivable,  must  be  secured. 
It  must  be  considered,  however,  that 
turnover  does  not  alone  make  a  profit 
nor  does  volume  alone  make  a  profit, 
unless  the  selling  price  is  correct.  Vol¬ 
ume  is  important  in  that  it  holds  down 
the  overhead,  while  turnover  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  secure  a  .satisfactory 
net  profit.  Turnover  is  simply  the 
measure  of  the  work  of  each  dollar 
used  in  a  business.  To  determine  the 
rate  of  turnover,  divide  the  net  sales, 
figured  at  retail,  by  the  average  stock 
on  hand,  figured  at  retail,  or  divide  the 
co.st  of  total  sales  by  the  average  stock, 
figured  at  co.st. 

Receivable  investment  is  most  often 
out  of  line  due  to  the  fact  that  the  aver¬ 
age  contractor-dealer  generally  ex¬ 
tends  credit  too  freely  and  too  unwi.sely, 
and  is  not  a  good  collector.  Accounts 
should  be  carried  beyond  standard  terms 
only  in.sofar  as  the  working  capital  will 
permit.  If  it  must  be  done  on  the  sup¬ 
plier’s  capital,  that  is  very  poor  busi¬ 
ness  both  for  the  contractor-dealer  as 
well  as  the  .supplier.  A  .signed  order 
secured  at  the  time  work  is  contracted 
for,  will  assist  in  securing  more  prompt 
collections  and  fewer  mi.sunder.stand- 
ings  as  to  the  price  of  the  work.  It 
would  be  better  if  less  credit  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  those  who  are  knoivTi  to  be 
slow  pay,  for  the  net  profit  in  the  long 
run  would  be  greater  with  a  less  vol¬ 
ume  of  business.  The  slow  account 
takes  a  greater  effort  to  collect  it, 
which  naturally  means  more  expen.se 
by  additional  work  and  bad  debt  losses. 

In  addition  to  keeping  merchandi.se 
and  receivable  investment  at  low  fig¬ 
ures  in  order  to  obtain  a  sati.sfactory 
turnover,  a  small  investment  in  the  item 
of  “fixed  as.sets”  is  most  important. 
This  is  overlooked  by  the  beginner  or 
less  experienced  contractor-dealer.  It 
includes  cash  regi.ster,  electric  sign,  ad¬ 
ding  machine,  typewriter,  exnen.sive 
bookkeeping  .systems,  automobile,  and 
store  fixtures.  At  the  .start  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  one-half  or  more  of  a  mode.st 
working  capital  is  .sunk  in  the.se  items, 
which  are  expen.se,  and  a.ssist  in  ha.sten- 
ing  the  finish  even  before  a  start  can  be 
made.  The  item  of  “fixed  as.sets”  is 
considered  of  little  value  as  a  ba.sis  for 
credit.  In  fact,  when  this  item  is  out  of 
proportion,  there  is  an  indication  that 
credit  dealings  should  be  curtaile«l  or 
not  allowetl. 

In  conclusion,  the  .successful  contrac¬ 
tor-dealer  of  the  future  mu.st  be  con¬ 
structive  and  not  destructive,  the  .same 
as  the  credit  man.  In  the  destructive 
cla.ss  mu.st  be  put  the  price-cutter  and 
the  extravagant  one  who  spends  the 
profits,  if  there  are  any,  or  part  of  his 
own  working  capital,  or  that  supplied 
by  the  jobber.  The  credit  man  on  the 
other  hand  mu.st  ever  keep  on  teaching 
the  first  lesson  in  business,  which  is  to 
learn  how  to  make  a  profit,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond,  how  to  keep  it  after  it  has  been 
ma<ie.  The  contractor-deale  r  who 
learns  these  two  lessons  well  cannot 
avoid  success. 


Seattle  Firm  Gets  Everett  Wiring 
Contract. — F.  W.  Rust  &  Company,  Se¬ 
attle,  Wash.,  on  a  bid  of  $11,138  re¬ 
ceived  the  contract  for  wiring  the  new 
North  Side  Junior  High  School  to  be 
built  in  Everett,  Wash. 
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Electrical  Contractor  Electrifies  His  Own  Home 

C.  L.  Chamblin  of  the  California  Electrical  Construction  Company  Sets 
Example  for  Other  Contractors  to  Follow 


Kealizitifi:  that  the  men  in  the  electri¬ 
cal  industry  are  not  fully  qualified  to  sell 
complete  electrical  installations  until 
they  are  sold  on  the  idea  personally  and 
have  learned  the  many  benefits  of  com¬ 
plete  electrification  at  first  hand,  Clyde 
Chamblin  of  the  California  Electrical 
Construction  Company  of  San  Fran- 
ci.sco  and  Oakland,  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  home  at  836  Rosemont 
Road,  Oakland,  which  he  has  made  a 
real  example  of  a  modem  home.  Mr. 
Chamblin  has  developed  .several  new 
features  which  add  prreatly  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  his  family. 

The  central  heatinp  of  the  home  is 
provided  by  a  3’/4-kw.  flush  type  Wesix 
air  heater  located  in  the  entrance  hall. 
This  heater  keeps  the  halls  warm  and 
also  helps  heat  other  rooms  when  the 
doors  are  opened.  This  practice  is  out 
of  the  ordinary,  but  Mr.  Chamblin  has 
found  it  to  be  very  effective  and  satis¬ 
factory’. 

The  livinpf  room  is  heated  by  a  port¬ 
able  3%-kw.  air  heater.  This  room 
is  provided  with  a  fireplace,  which  is 
primarily  for  appearance  and  a  means 
of  adding  cheerfulne.ss  to  the  home. 
Mr.  Chamblin  has  had  a  metal  shield 
made  which  fits  into  slots  at  the  top  of 
the  fireplace  that  prevents  heat  loss  up 
the  chimney  when  the  fireplace  is  not 
in  u.se. 

A  radio  set  is  provided  in  the  living 
room,  with  a  loud-speaker  plug  from 
this  installed  in  the  morning  room  on 
the  second  floor,  so  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  the  set  from  its  position, 
radio  being  easily  accessible  by  merely 
moving  the  loud  speaker. 

The  kitchen  is  etjuipped  with  a  10-kw. 
L  and  H  electric  range.  Mr.  Chamblin 


installed  a  special  20-amp.  220-volt  re¬ 
ceptacle  on  one  end  of  the  range  for 
a  1  2/3-kw.  portable  air  heater.  This 
receptacle  is  connected  on  the  bus  bar 
of  the  range  through  a  fuse  block,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture. 

The  table  in  the  breakfast  nook  is 
wired  with  a  duplex  outlet  on  one  leg 
near  the  top  of  the  table;  this  is  joined 
to  a  regular  connection  plug  near  the 
bottom  of  the  center  leg  of  the  table 
that  connects  with  the  regular  appli¬ 
ance  outlet  in  the  floor. 

Bracket  lamps  are  attached  to  either 
side  of  the  mirror  on  the  dres.ser  and 
chifforobe  and  are  lighted  by  connect¬ 
ing  a  flexible  cord  from  them  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  appliance  outlet.  This  provides 
proper  lighting  at  all  times  and  further 
allows  a  wide  flexibility  of  arrangement 
of  the  furniture  within  the  room.  Gen¬ 
eral  illumination  is  secured  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  lighting  unit. 

A  5-kw.  Wesix  automatic  3-gallon 
type  water  heater  connected  to  a  30- 
gallon  boiler  provides  a  continuous 
supply  of  hot  water.  A  special  valve 
serves  to  open  or  clo.se  the  circulating 
path  from  the  heater  to  the  boiler  an<i 
permits  maintaining  three  gallons  of 
hot  water  continuou.sly  or  heating  the 
entire  boiler  as  required. 

Each  room  is  wired  with  a  20-amp., 
220-volt  receptacle  for  a  portable  air 
heater.  These  outlets  are  each  on  a 
separate  circuit. 

There  are  eight  heating  circuits  and 
eight  lighting  and  convenience  outlet 
circuits  in  the  home.  There  are  twenty- 
two  single  convenience  outlets,  one  du¬ 
plex  outlet,  and  three  floor  plugs;  .seven 
20-amp.  220-volt  air  heater  outlets, 
nineteen  ceiling  outlets  and  thirteen 
bracket  outlets.  These  are  controlled 


by  fifteen  single-pole  .switches  and  ten 
3-way  switches. 

A  3-w'ay  switch  operates  the  porch 
light  from  the  inside  hall;  another  3- 
way  .switch  concealed  beside  the  mail 
box  behind  the  buttress  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps  also  controls  this  light,  so 
that  it  may  be  turned  off  after  going 
down  the  .steps  or  on  before  going  up 
them. 

There  are  four  in  Mr.  Chamblin's 
family,  and  in  addition  to  the  onlinary 
domestic  routine,  there  is  considerable 
entertaining.  With  this  large  eight- 
room  house  the  electric  bills  have  been 
very  rea.sonable.  For  the  period  Sept. 
6-30  208  kw-hr.,  which  cost  $7.13,  were 
used;  for  the  two  months  from  Sept. 
30  to  Nov.  29  916  kw-hr.  with  a  cost  of 
$25.73.  From  Nov.  29-Dec.  31,  which 
was  one  of  the  coldest  months  expe¬ 
rienced  for  some  time,  only  1,441  kw-hr. 
were  used,  wdth  a  co.st  of  $32.57;  from 
Dec.  31  to  Jan.  30,  847  kw-hr.  were  u.sed 
at  a  cost  of  $20.69.  It  would  have  cost 
as  much,  if  not  more,  if  other  fuels  had 
been  used.  In  Mr.  Chamblin’s  mind, 
this  is  the  closing  argument  for  com¬ 
plete  electrification. 

Mr.  Chamblin  is  more  enthusia.stic 
than  ever,  now’  that  his  ow’n  home  is 
entirely  electrified,  and  he  has  found 
it  to  be  a  valuable  asset  in  selling  new’ 
prospects.  He  has  show’n  the  way  for 
other  members  of  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try,  and  contractors  and  others  should 
find  his  example  a  profitable  one  to 
follow. 


E.  E.  Bogle  of  Bogle’s  Electrical 
Works,  445  Fourth  Street,  San  Rafael, 
has  recently  become  a  member  of  the 
California  Electragi.sts. 


Nutsch  Brothers  Electric  Company, 
8217  Tomah  Avenue,  Rosco,  Calif.,  are 
the  first  electrical  contractor-dealers  to 
become  established  in  that  new’  tow’n- 
site  situated  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley. 


Main  floor  plan  of  the  Clyde  L.  Chamblin  home  in  Oakland.  Note  the 
S-way  switch  concealed  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  to  control  the  ix)rch  liirht ; 
also  the  numerous  air-heating  outlets. 
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Upi>er  floor  plan  of  the  Clyde  L.  Chamblin  home.  Although  not  shown, 
a  loud-speaker  outlet  in  the  mornint;  room  connects  with  the  radio  set  in 
the  livinK  room. 
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The  completely  electrified  home  of 
Clyde  L.  Chamblin  is  adetjuately 
supplied  with  all  forms  of  electrical 
labor-savers.  The  duplex  convenience 
outlet  on  the  table  leg  in  the  break¬ 
fast  alcove,  the  special  220-volt  heat¬ 
er  outlet  at  one  en«l  of  the  range,  and 
the  brackets  attached  to  the  be<lroom 
dresser  and  connected  to  a  conveni¬ 
ence  outlet,  are  samples  of  features 
that  make  the  home  most  attractive. 
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BETTER  MERCHANDISING 


California  High  School  Exhibits  Electrical  Home 

Exeter  Union  High  School  Students  Build  House  Which 
Is  Later  Visited  by  One-third  of  the  Population 


An  electric  home  constructed  and  ex¬ 
hibited  under  rather  novel  conditions 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
California.  The  home  in  question  was 
built  in  Exeter,  a  city  of  3,000  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  house  was  built  entirely  by 
students  in  the  Exeter  Union  High 
School  enrolled  in  the  manual  training 
classes.  The  lot  on  which  the  home 
was  built  was  purchased  by  the  student 
body  of  the  school,  and  funds  to  cover 
the  cost  of  material  and  such  work  as 
was  done  by  local  firms  were  secured 
through  a  building  and  loan  association. 
The  actual  construction  of  the  house, 
with  the  exception  of  the  plumbing  and 


wiring  was  done  entirely  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  second-year  class  in  wood¬ 
working.  The  boys  in  the  class  worked 
one  an<l  one-half  hours  each  day  and 
the  house  was  completed  eight  months 
after  it  was  started. 

A  .six-room  modem  bungalow  was 
built,  the  work  being  done  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  John  R.  Alltucker, 
head  of  the  manual  training  depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  fourth  home  to  be 
built  by  the  students  of  the  Exeter 
high  school,  but  the  first  to  be  equipped 
electrically  throughout.  Wiring  in  the 
bungalow  was  done  by  the  three  local 
electrical  contractors,  E.  M.  M.  Service, 
Inc.,  The  Exeter  Electric  Company  and 
The  Carteret  Electric  Company.  The 
kitchen  is  ecjuipped  with  an  electric 
range  and  water  heater.  Convenience 
outlets  are  installed  in  each  room  and 
outlets  for  electric  heaters  are  so 
located  as  to  permit  the  home-owner  to 
keep  the  entire  house  warm  at  all  times. 
The  lighting  outlets  are  well  placed  and 


attractive  fixtures  have  been  installed 
in  all  rooms. 

The  displaying  of  the  home  was 
placed  in  charge  of  E.  M.  M.  Service, 
Inc.,  now  Merwin’s  Electric  Service. 
R.  S.  Merwin,  manager,  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  electrical  appliances,  furni¬ 
ture,  rugs,  draperies  and  everything  to 
make  the  house  ready  for  occupancy. 
The  appliances  and  interior  fittings  for 
the  home  were  supplied  by  local  dealers 
for  the  period  of  the  exposition. 

The  home  was  open  to  the  public 
for  six  days  from  3  to  10  p.  m.  and 
during  that  time  1,000  people  or  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  Exeter, 
passed  through  it  and  received  instruc¬ 


tion  as  to  the  place  of  electricity  in  the 
modem  home.  Three  hundre<l  members 
of  the  student  body  of  the  Exeter  Union 
High  School  also  visited  the  house  and 
received  fir.st-hand  information  regard¬ 
ing  proper  electrification  of  the  home. 

The  method  of  pre.senting  the  idea 
of  the  electric  home  that  was  adopted 
in  Exeter  was  found  to  be  particularly 
well  suited  to  the  small  town  sur¬ 
rounded  by  many  farms.  The  hou.se 
was  erected  at  no  cost  to  the  electrical 
industry,  and  through  cooperation  with 
the  school  authorities  permission  was 
secured  to  display  the  home  to  the 
people  of  the  city.  The  manual  train¬ 
ing  department  of  the  school  also  was 
well  pleased  with  the  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  idea  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  boys  from  the  city  and  the 
neighboring  farming  country  were 
given  a  most  practical  demonstration  of 
the  methods  of  building  a  house,  both 
through  the  work  that  they  did  them¬ 
selves  and  that  done  by  local  contract¬ 


ors.  Modern  practice  was  followed 
throughout,  and  in  this  way  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  given  an  idea  of  what  to 
specify  when  later  they  would  build 
homes  of  their  own.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  electrical  indu.stry  this 
education  of  the  boys  was  particularly 
pleasing  for  it  directed  their  attention 
to  the  necessity  for  adequate  wiring  in 
the  modern  home. 

The  cost  to  the  electrical  indu.stry 
in  displaying  the  home  has  been  small, 
amounting  principally  to  the  expense 
of  supervision  by  the  California  Elec¬ 
trical  Cooperative  Campaign’s  field 
repre.sentative.  In  Exeter  the  elec¬ 
trical  contractors  and  dealers  were  put 
to  .some  expense,  but  the  results  ju.sti- 
fied  the  time  and  money. 

The  home  built  by  the  Exeter  high 
.school  students  was  sold  before  it  was 
finished  and  an  excellent  profit  made 
by  the  .school.  Other  schools  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  considered  the  erection  of 
electric  homes  by  students  in  the  man¬ 
ual  training  classes  with  a  view  to 
using  the  completed  hou.ses  as  labora¬ 
tories  for  household-.science  courses  and 
as  investments  to  be  sold  later.  Second- 
year  classes  in  manual  training  are 
competent  to  build  the.se  hou.ses,  and  it 
is  pos.sible  that  in  the  future  many 
more  electric  homes  will  be  built  by 
high  school  students. 


Wyoming’s  First  Radio  Show  Is 
Conducted  in  Cheyenne 

Getting  an  attendance  of  12,700  in  a 
city  of  12,000  population  was  the  record 
achieved  by  Wyoming’s  first  radio  show, 
held  at  Cheyenne,  Feb.  5-7.  The  display 
was  a  cooperative  project  of  eight 
Cheyenne  radio  dealers  and  two  battery 
firms.  The  Winter  Garden  Dance  Hall 
was  leased  for  the  occasion,  and  booths 
6x15  ft.  were  erected  and  attractively 
decorated. 

The  show  was  open  to  the  public  from 
seven  to  ten  each  evening  and  for  two 
hours  on  the  afternoon  of  the  final  day. 
Attendance  increa.sed  each  day  of  the 
three.  The  first  day’s  count  showed 
3,500  present,  the  second  4,200  and  on 
the  third  5,000  people  vi.sited  the  ex¬ 
hibits.  Radio  enthusiasts  came  many 
miles  from  the  country  roundabout  to 
vi.sit  the  show. 

Admission  was  by  tickets  distributed 
without  charge  by  the  dealers  taking 
part  in  the  show.  The  entire  .supply  of 
tickets  was  exhausted  each  day  and  ha<l 
to  be  given  out  again  at  the  door  as 
they  were  collecte<l  inside. 

The  firms  uniting  in  the  presentation 
of  the  show  were:  Cheyenne  Construc¬ 
tion  Company,  Cheyenne  Light,  Fuel 
&  Power  Company,  Fitch  Jeffries 
Electrical  Company,  Forbes  Music 
Shoppe,  Willard  Service  Station,  Hos¬ 
kins  Music  Store,  The  Klein  Company, 
Knight-Campbell  Music  Company  an<i 
Simp.son  Electrical  Company. 


Exterior  of  house  built  by  students  of  Exeter  Union  Hiprh  School  and  exhibited  as  an  electric  home. 
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The  dinplay  u.sed  by  the  Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado  .stopitcd  the  crowds  despite  inciement 

weather. 

Novel  Displays  Increase  Washing  Machine  Sales 

Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado  Branch  Offices  Use  Show 
Windows  to  Create  Interest  in  Campaign 


tories  new  to  them  and  consequently 
had  the  problem  of  developing  leads  in 
quick  time.  Other  salesmen,  regularly 
covering  assigned  territories,  of  course 
had  some  leads  accumulated  in  the  days 
or  weeks  preceding  the  campaign. 

The  Public  Service  Company  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  a  soap  manufacturer 
for  a  joint  demon.stration.  At  Boulder 
in  a  grocery  .store  in  one  section  of  the 
town  on  one  day  the  washer  sold  was  op¬ 
erated,  the  cooperating  manufacturer’s 
soap  being  usetl.  Both  the  .soap  demon- 
.strator  and  one  of  the  central  station 
men  were  present  throughout  the  day. 
The  following  day  the  demonstration 
was  put  on  in  another  part  of  the  town, 
and  on  a  third  day  in  still  another  part. 
This  same  procedure  was  repeated  in 
towns  north  of  Boulder,  in  each  case 
demonstration  coverage  of  the  whole 
town  being  secured. 

A  great  many  leads  were  uncovered 
in  this  way.  At  Loveland  75  per  cent 
of  all  leads  used  were  obtained  in  this 
fashion. 


When  the  temperature  is  below  zero 
in  a  city  where  zero  weather  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare,  it  takes  a  real  window 
tlisplay  to  .stop  pede.strians  and  pull 
them  up,  shivering  in  somes  cases,  to 
watch  an  electrical  window  display. 

That  is  exactly  though,  what  a  win¬ 
dow  display  of  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
pany  of  Colorado  at  the  Boulder  office 
and  salesrooms  did.  The  display  “went 
home”  in  an  a.stonishing  manner  with 
Boulder  people.  Local  newspapers 
actually  commented  on  it.  The  same 
display  was  repeated  with  equal  success 
in  other  northern  Colorado  towns,  al.so 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  where  service  is  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Public  Service  Company. 
It  was  one  pha.se  of  a  very  successful 
campaign  on  electric  washers.  The 
campaign  and  also  the  window  display 
<iemonstrated  that  small  cities  can  put 
on  keen,  aggressive  merchandising  cam¬ 
paigns  just  as  surely  as  the  big  city 
can. 

The  display  which  went  over  was  an 
“.Andy  and  Min”  window.  “Min,”  in 
imitation  of  the  nationally  famous  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith  comic  strip  character,  was 
shown  life  size  at  the  old-time  family 
wash  tub.  Arms  and  botly  were  hinged. 
She  “scrubbed”  in  old-time  fashion.  A 
big  card  in  front  of  the  wash  bench 
read,  “Min’s  Way.” 

At  the  other  end  of  the  window, 
“Andy”  was  shown,  life  size,  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  chair,  his  feet  across  a  stand. 
Near  him  was  a  modern  electric  washer 
in  operation.  A  big  card  read,  “Andy’s 
Way.”  Between  the  two  sections  of  the 
display  there  was  a  card  of  similar  size 
reatling,  “Your  Way?” 

Hanging  from  the  ceiling  of  the  win¬ 
dow  to  a  point  just  above  Amly’s  head, 
where  it  functioned  as  the  well-known 
cartoon  “breather,”  was  Andy’s  excla¬ 
mation,  “Oh  Min!” 

■A  clothes  line  extended  across  the 
window  at  the  back,  to  which  a  series 
of  display  cards  was  attached  with 
clothes  pin.s.  Each  card  had  some  talk¬ 
ing  point  of  the  wa.sher. 

This  washer  campaign  .set  out  to  .sell 
82  wa.shing  machines  and  wound  up 
with  a  total  of  117.  Boulder  with  three 
men  sold  S7.  Fort  Collins  and  Cheyenne, 
each  with  the  same  number,  sold,  re¬ 
spectively,  34  an«l  33.  Loveland  with 
two  men  sold  13  washer.s.  The  cam¬ 
paign  ran  for  a  month. 

Besides  the  “Andy  and  Min”  display, 
which  was  repeated  in  the  three  cities 


north  of  Boulder,  another  promotion 
idea  developed  in  Boulder  was  repeated 
with  success.  Two  of  the  .salesmen  in 
the  campaign  were  working  in  terri- 


Sharp’s  Washer  Shop,  newly  opened 
at  531  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  by  J.  W.  Sharp,  is 
specializing  on  the  Thor  line  of  w’ashing 
machines. 


Feature  window  dinplay  of  the  Electric  Shop  of  W.  C.  Bailees,  Los  Anireles,  which  was  instrumental 
in  developinK  the  sale  of  vacuum  cleaners.  The  display  was  awarded  second  prize  in  a  national 
contest  conducted  by  The  F.  A.  Oeier  Company,  manufacturer  of  Royal  vacuum  cleaners. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 


Northwestern  Electric  Bought  by 
American  Power  &  Light 

Intere.sts  associated  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pow’er  &  Light  Company  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  majority  of  the  common 
stock  in  the  Northwestern  Electric 
Company,  Portland,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  from  New  York.  The  sale  of  the 
Oregon  utility  marks  the  withdrawal  of 
Herbert  and  Mortimer  Fleishhacker 
from  the  power  industry  on  the  Pacific 
Coa.st,  they  having  recently  disposed  of 
their  holdings  in  the  Great  Western 
Power  Company  of  California  to  the 
Western  Power  Corporation. 

The  purchase  of  the  Portland  prop¬ 
erty  by  the  American  Power  &  Light 
Company  is  of  unusual  significance  as 
the  New  York  holding  company  already 
controls  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  major  utilities  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Northwestern  Elec¬ 
tric  and  Pacific  Power  &  Light  are  al¬ 
ready  interconnected  at  White  Salmon 
on  the  Columbia  River,  and  if  active 
management  of  the  Portland  property 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Company  it  wdll  bring 
that  organization  into  the  light  and 
power  business  in  the  city  of  Portland. 

The  Northwestern  Electric  Company 
serves  approximately  19,000  consumers 
in  and  around  Portland.  It  has  a 
15,000-kw.  hydro  plant  at  Condit  on 
White  Salmon  River  70  miles  northeast 
of  Portland,  and  two  steam  stations 
totaling  25,000  kw.  in  the  city  of  Port¬ 
land.  It  recently  announced  plans  for 
the  construction  of  a  30,000-kw.  hydro 
plant  at  the  Y’ale  site  on  the  Lewis 
River,  Wash.  Its  connected  load  on 
Jan.  1,  1925,  was  approximately  75,000 
kw.,  and  its  1924  peak  w^as  32,700  kw. 

The  purcha.se  of  the  Northw’estem 
Electric  Company  is  the  second  active 
step  by  the  American  Power  &  Light 
Company  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  dur¬ 
ing  1925.  It  recently  acquired  control 
of  the  Wa.shington-Idaho  Water,  Light 
&  Power  Company  of  Lewdston,  Idaho, 
at  a  court  sale.  The  Pacific  Power  & 
Light  Company,  operator  of  the  Idaho 
property,  is  constructing  a  66-kv.  tie¬ 
line  from  Pomeroy,  Wash.,  to  Lewiston. 
(Journal  of  Electricity,  Feb.  15,  1925,  p. 
150.) 


City  of  Aberdeen  Fails  To  Get 
Legislature  to  Act 

The  attempt  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
Wash.,  to  have  the  Washington  State 
IvCgislature  set  aside  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  declaring 
invalid  the  bond  election  providing  for  a 
municipal  water  and  power  development 
on  the  Wynooche  River  (Journal  of 
Electricity,  Dec.  15,  1924,  p.  457),  was 
blocked  w’hen  the  senate  committee  on 
municipal  corporations  refused  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  as  emergency  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  matter  was  presented  to  the 
legi.slature  in  the  form  of  a  memorial 
prepared  by  city  officials,  re»;uesting 
that  body  to  validate  an  proteeum^o 


which  it  had  taken  prior  to  the  court 
actions  in  the  Wynooche  water  and 
power  plan.  The  refusal  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  matter  as  an 
emergency  measure  leaves  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  un.settled  until  the  leg¬ 
islature  meets  again  in  November, 
when  it  will  hold  an  adjourned  ses.sion. 
The  senate  committee  action  was  taken 
after  arguments  on  the  memorial  had 
been  made  by  E.  E.  Boner,  city  attor¬ 
ney,  and  A.  E.  Cross,  former  city  attor¬ 
ney,  in  favor  of  reporting  the  bill  to 
the  legislature  as  an  emergency  meas¬ 
ure,  and  an  argument  by  T.  B.  Bruener, 
of  the  Grays  Harbor  Railway  &  Light 
Company,  representing  F.  O.  Dole,  in 
opposition.  The  state  .supervisor  of 
hydraulics  also  oppo.sed  the  memorial 
in  its  emergency  phase. 

In  the  meantime  Joseph  Malinow'ski 
has  offered  to  the  city  without  charge 
whatever  rights  he  may  have  in  the 
Wynooche  power  .site,  and  the  city  has 
accepted  his  offer.  Mr.  Malinow.ski’s 
rights  were  those  upon  which  the  city 
bond  election  to  finance  the  power  de¬ 
velopment  last  year  was  basetl. 


Way  for  Temporary  Disposal  of 
Hetch  Hetchy  Power  Opened 

A  way  for  the  temporary  dispo.sal  of 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  was  opened  w’hen 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  Feb.  24  pas.sed  by  a  vote  of 
ten  to  seven  a  re.solution  allowing  the 
city  to  dispose  of  its  power  through 
local  private  distribution  systems.  The 
re.solution  especially  prohibits  the  .sale 
of  Hetch  Hechy  power  to  the  private 
corporations  for  resale. 

This  action  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  two  power  companies  will  be 
asked  to  act  as  the  city’s  agents  for 
the  retailing  of  the  power  on  a  mutu¬ 
ally  satisfactory  basis  which  will  be 
worked  out  at  subsequent  conferences 
of  all  interested  parties.  Such  a  plan 
of  disposal  was  adopted  to  avoid  vio¬ 
lating  the  terms  of  the  Raker  Act.  the 
Congressional  Act  granting  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  water  rights  to  San  Francisco, 
that  it  is  claimed  prohibits  the  sale  of 
electric  energy  to  any  private  corpora¬ 
tion  for  resale.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  1918  ruled  that  while  the 
city  could  not  wholesale  power  to  a 
private  corporation  for  resale  purposes 
it  could  appoint  such  a  private  corpora¬ 
tion  as  its  agent  to  di.stribute  the  power 
from  a  construction  power  plant  on  the 
project. 

Two  other  important  provi.sions  of 
the  resolution  were:  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Railroad  Commission  be  re¬ 
quested  to  expedite  evaluations  of  the 
distribution  systems  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  and  the  Great 
Western  Power  Company;  and  that  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  evaluation  re¬ 
port  proceedings  be  begun  to  create  a 
city  bonded  indebtedness  to  raise  funds 
wherewith  to  purchase  one  or  both  of 
the  distribution  systems.  The  intent 


of  the  resolution  is  to  realize  .some 
revenue  from  the  70,000-kw.  Moccasin 
power  plant,  which  will  be  ready  to  go 
into  operation  April  1,  until  such  time 
as  the  people  of  San  Francisco  decide 
what  eventually  shall  be  done  with 
Hetch  Hetchy  power. 


Orders  Placed  for  Baker  River 
Hydro  Plant  Equipment 

Equipment  for  the  fir.st  unit  of  the 
Baker  River  plant  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Power  &  Light  Company,  under  con¬ 
struction  by  Stone  &  Webster,  Inc.,  has 
been  specified  and  ordered.  The  water 
wheels  are  to  be  of  Allis-Chalmers 
Company  manufacture  and  are  specified 
as  two  20,000-hp.,  horizontal  shaft, 
double-overhung  F'rancis  turbines,  oper¬ 
ated  at  200-ft.  normal  net  head  at  300 
r.p.m.  Each  unit  consists  of  two  tur¬ 
bines  with  overhung  runners,  with  a 
guaranteed  efficiency  of  88  per  cent  at 

19.500  hp.  with  215-ft.  head,  or  at 

17.500  hp.  with  200-ft.  head.  Control¬ 
ling  the  turbines  are  two  oil  pressure 
governors  supplied  by  direct  connection 
to  two  150  g.p.m.,  geared  type,  oil  pres-- 
.sure  pumps,  also  of  Ailis-Chalmers 
Company  manufacture.  Water  will  en¬ 
ter  the  turbines  through  84-in.  Alli.s- 
Chalmers  butterfly  valve.s. 

Direct  connected*  to  the  turbine  shafts 
are  to  be  two  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  19,500-kva.,  6,600-volt,  3-pha.se, 
60-cycle,  horizontal  generators.  For 
exciter  units  there  are  to  be  two  West- 
inghouse  motor-generator  .sets,  con- 
si.sting  of  a  500-kw.,  d.c.  generator  and 
a  750-hp.  induction  motor.  Direct  con¬ 
nected  to  one  of  these  motor-generator 
[.sets  will  be  a  720-hp.,  200-ft.  net  head, 
'900- r.p.m.,  horizontal,  spiral  case,  Allis- 
Chalmers  turbine. 

Each  generator  unit  is  to  have  its 
own  transformer  bank,  consisting  of  /■ 
three  General  Electric  (Company  6,667- 
kva,,  water-cooled,  oil-insulated,  .single¬ 
phase,  60-cycle,  6,600/63,500-volt  trans¬ 
formers.  One  spare  transformer  will 
be  carried  on  hand  for  emergency,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  seven  transformers 
oniered. 


Radio  Freight  Rate  Hearing  to  Start 
March  4. — The  California  Railroad 
Commission  has  arranged  to  conduct 
joint  hearings  with  the  Inter.state 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  procee{l- 
ings  .suspending  increased  rates  and 
charges  applying  to  radio  .sets  and  radio 
sets  and  talking  machines  combined. 
The  rates  were  published  to  become  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  15.  The  tariffs  making  the 
advances  were  suspended  by  both  the 
federal  and  the  California  commissions. 
The  joint  hearings  by  the  two  commis¬ 
sions  will  be  conducted  by  Examiner 
Flynn  of  the  Inter.state  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  and  Commissioner  G.  D. 
Squires  of  the  California  commission, 
beginning  March  4  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room 
237  Merchants’  Exchange  Building,  San 
Francisco. 
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Court  Decision  Affects  Edison 
Company’s  Big  Creek  Project 

An  injunction  by  which  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company  is  re¬ 
strained  from  further  impounding  water 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  San  Joaquin 
River  in  conjunction  with  its  Big  Creek- 
San  Joaquin  hydroelectric  development 
was  grante<l  by  superior  Judge  J.  E. 
Woolley  of  the  Fresno  County  superior 
court  in  an  opinion  filed  at  Fresno, 
Calif.,  Feb.  13,  1925,  in  the  suit  of  Mrs. 
Amelia  Herminghaus  and  others 
against  the  Edi.son  company. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  storage  in  Huntington  Lake  of 
water  brought  from  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  San  Joaquin  drainage  ba.sin 
through  the  Florence  Lake  tunnel  as 
well  as  all  additional  storage  in  reser¬ 
voirs  contemplated  at  Florence  Lake, 
Vermillion  Valley,  Shaver  Lake  an<l 
Blaney  Meadows  on  the  ea.st  side  de¬ 
velopment.  It  also  prevents  .storage  on 
the  entire  west  side  development  com¬ 
prising  eight  .storage  re.servoirs  and 
fourteen  power  houses  on  the  Middle 
Fork  of  th^  San  Joaquin  River  which 
are  to  be  constructed  following  the 
completion  of  the  present  east  side  de¬ 
velopment. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  decision 
water  may  be  diverted  into  Huntington 
Lake  and  thence  run  through  the  chain 
of  power  hou.ses  on  Big  Creek  and  the 
San  Joaquin  River,  but  no  .storage  will 
be  allowed  other  than  that  coming  from 
the  runoff  in  the  Huntington  Lake  ba.sin. 
A  recent  survey  indicates  that  there  is 
sufficient  snow  in  the  Huntington  Lake 
basin  to  fill  that  reservoir  this  year. 
However,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  con.struction  of  the  Florence  Lake 
tunnel  was  to  provide  ade<iuate  water 
for  the  operation  of  the  various  hydro 
plants  in  extremely  dry  years  such  as 
that  ju.st  passed.  The  decision  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure. 

The  suit  brought  by  the  Herming¬ 
haus  heirs  was  filed  on  the  grounds 


that  the  contemplated  .storage  of  waters 
of  the  San  Joaquin  River  in  re.servoirs 
for  the  generation  of  power  prevents 
the  normal  spring  floods  from  inundat¬ 
ing  the  lands  of  the  estate  and  thereby 
naturally  irrigating  the  land,  deposit¬ 
ing  silt  and  replenishing  the  ground 
water  supply,  thus  damaging  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  interfering  with  the  riparian 
rights. 

The  Edi.son  company  raised  the  point 
that  as  lessees  of  the  government  it 
was  entitled  to  the  riparian  rights  of 
the  government  as  owners  of  the  public 
domain.  The  court  agreed  with  this 
contention  but  held  that  .storage  of 
waters  for  power  generation  was  not  an 
incident  of  riparian  ownership.  Such 
use  was  unrea.sonable,  in  the  court’s 
opinion. 

J.  F.  Truesdell,  a.ssistant  to  the  attor¬ 
ney  general,  appearing  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  under  examination  by  the  court 
during  the  course  of  the  trial  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  the  government  has 
the  power  as  riparian  owner  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  to  store  waters  from  a  wet 
to  a  dry  season. 

Irrigationists  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  in  the  main,  were  in  .sj^pathy 
with  the  Edi.son  company,  holding  that 
storage  of  the  spring  run-oflF  is  both 
beneficial  an«l  neces.sary.  It  was  their 
opinion  that  appropriation  of  flood 
waters  for  storage  in  high  reservoirs 
should  be  permitted  because  such 
waters  have  no  present  or  future  bene¬ 
ficial  use  to  low  land  riparian  owners. 

In  a  statement  is.sued  following  the 
filing  of  the  opinion,  John  B.  Miller, 
president  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company,  .stated  that  the  case 
would  be  appealed  immetliately  and 
that  in  the  meantime  active  work  on 
the  Big  Creek-San  Joaquin  develop¬ 
ment  would  proceed  along  the  lines 
originally  intended  by  the  company. 
This  means  that  construction  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  Florence  Lake  dam  and 
upon  such  other  units  of  the  project  as 
had  been  contemplated  for  1925. 
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Elevation  plan  of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company's  BiK  Creek-San  Joaquin  hydroelectric 
project  which  is  affected  by  the  decision  in  the  HerminKhaus  case.  All  of  the  proi>osed  storaire 
reservoirs  with  the  exception  of  Huntinfrton  Lake  are  affected  by  the  decision. 


Denver  Company  Will  Apply  for 
Franchise  Renewal  in  May 

Officials  of  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
pany  of  Colorado,  on  their  return  from 
New  York  la.st  week,  announced  the 
decision  of  the  company  to  apply  for  a 
renewal  of  the  present  franchi.se  in  the 
city  of  Denver  at  the  general  election 
May  12.  ' 

Whether  this  matter  would  be  pre¬ 
sent^  to  the  citizens  of  Denver  at  the 
coming  election  or  final  action  deferred 
until  May,  1926,  when  the  franchise  ex¬ 
pires,  has  been  undecideil  for  a  number 
of  months.  However,  the  decision  to 
present  the  request  for  renewal  at  the 
coming  election  will  save  the  city  and 
company  considerable  money  inasmuch 
as  a  special  election  would  have  to  be 
called  were  the  matter  deferred  for  an¬ 
other  year. 

When  Clare  N.  Stannard,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  presented  the  resolution  of  the 
board  of  directors  to  Mayor  Stapleton 
in  Denver  for  his  consideration  and 
reference  to  the  city  council,  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  city  admini.stration 
was  perfectly  willing  to  permit  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  franchise  renewal  on  the 
ballot  at  the  next  election,  although  the 
shortness  of  time  which  the  city  would 
have  for  the  appointment  of  a  valuation 
expert  to  make  his  appraisal  of  com¬ 
pany  property  might  preclude  this 
action. 

The  Public  Service  Company  prac¬ 
tically  has  completed  all  plans  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  campaign  asking  for 
a  renewal  of  the  franchise  which  will 
include,  it  is  under.stooil,  a  revision  of 
rates  on  both  electric  and  gas  service. 

Budget  for  1925  Is  Announced 
by  San  Diego  Company 

The  construction  program  of  the  San 
Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  for  1925  will  not  be  as  heavy  as 
it  was  for  the  previous  two  years.  This 
is  true  because  of  the  fact  that  gen¬ 
erating  capacity  sufficient  for  .several 
vears  nor.mal  growth  was  installed  dur¬ 
ing  1923  and  1924. 

Transmission  and  di.stribution  lines 
and  etjuipment  will  comprise  the  major 
items  covered  by  the  $2,000,000  budget 
for  1925.  A  new  line  to  El  Cajon  built 
for  operation  at  66,000  volts,  but  to 
operate  for  a  time  at  11,000  volts,  is 
.scheduled.  Existing  lines  in  National 
City  and  Chula  Vista  will  be  rebuilt. 
Portions  of  the  66,000-volt  line  to  Cap¬ 
istrano  in  the  vicinity  of  Del  Mar  and 
Solano  Beach  are  to  be  moved. 

An  addition  to  the  lii.stribution  end 
of  Station  A  will  hou.se  a  new  bank  of 
tran.sformers  and  switching  equipment 
for  five  new  feeders.  Improvements  to 
the  cooling  water  sy.stem  of  Station  A 
will  be  made.  A  new  pipe  line  will  be 
run  into  the  bay  to  supply  Station  B 
with  a  larger  amount  of  condenser  cool¬ 
ing  water.  Numerous  small  shops  and 
storage  buildings  are  also  contemplated. 

Lighting  Institute  Opened. — The  Edi¬ 
son  Lighting  Institute  at  Harrison,  N. 
J.,  was  dedicated  by  the  Edison  Lamp 
Works  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  on  Feb.  12.  Guests  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  the  dedication  were  conducted 
through  the  In.stitute,  which  is  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  advancement  of  the  art 
and  practice  of  lighting.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  electric  light  from  its  beginning 
in  1879  is  shown  in  the  exhibits. 
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P.C.E.A.  Papers  Must  Be  in  Hands 
of  Secretary  by  April  1 

Since  the  annual  meeting  of  the  P.C. 
E.A.  will  be  limited  to  one  session  from 
10:30  to  12  on  the  morning  of  June  15, 
the  importance  of  the  presentation  of 
the  reports  of  the  Sections  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  through  the  Journal  of  Electric¬ 
ity  was  stressed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  held  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Feb.  19.  All  papers  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  Electricity  and 
through  this  presentation  the  work  of 
the  Sections  will  be  submitted  to  the 
membership. 

The  papers  will  be  published  in  the 
June  1  issue,  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
convention  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  and  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  S.  H.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the 
local  association,  527  Rialto  Building, 
on  or  before  April  1.  They  will  be 
edited  by  the  papers  committee  before 
publication. 

The  opinion  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  was  that  in  order  that  the  work 
of  the  present  Sections  might  not  be 
held  over  until  the  1926  convention  of 
the  P.C.E.A.  that  reports  be  as  full  as 
possible  and  that  written  discussions  on 
the  papers  be  prepared  and  presente<l 
through  the  Journal  of  Electricity. 
These  discussions  are  requested  from 
members  and  non-members  in  order 
that  they  may  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Proceedings  for  1924-25. 

Discussion  during  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  brought  forth  the  general 
opinion  that  non-members  of  the  P.C.E. 
A.  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve  on 
the  committees  of  the  association,  and 
that  if  at  pre.sent  non-members  are 
serving  on  committees  the  chairmen 
should  make  every’  effort  to  enroll  these 
persons  in  the  association. 

The  success  of  the  better  lighting 
schools,  conducted  by  the  lighting  e<lu- 
cational  committee  of  the  association, 
was  discus.sed  by  the  committee  and  the 
opinion  presented  that  a  great  deal  of 
good  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
schools  which  were  held  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Oakland.  Fifty-five  men  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Los  Angeles  school,  and 
reports  from  those  in  attendance  indi¬ 
cate  that  much  valuable  information 
was  presented.  The  Oakland  .school 
had  an  attendance  of  over  fifty  men 
from  the  electrical  industry  who  re¬ 
ceived  similar  information  regarding 
lighting  practice. 

A.  M.  Frost,  manager  of  .sales,  San 
Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation, 
Fresno,  sugge.sted  that  a  similar  group 
of  indu.strial  heating  cour.ses  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  presented  by  the  association. 
No  definite  decision  was  reached,  the 
matter  being  laid  on  the  table  for  fur¬ 
ther  consideration. 

Executive  committee  members  pres¬ 
ent  were:  Frank  A.  Leach,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent;  S.  H.  Taylor,  secretary;  J.  F.  Pol¬ 
lard,  A.  M.  Fro.st,  R.  J.  Holtermann, 
WaUlo  Coleman,  L.  M.  Klauber,  Wm. 
Baurhyte,  P.  M.  Downing,  Clyde  Cham- 
blin,  and  C.  T.  Hutchin.son. 


Schedule  Maintained  on  Fit  3 
Con.struction  Work 

The  Pit  3  project  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  is  progre.ssing 
according  to  the  final  schedule  in  spite 
of  the  severe  weather  conditions  which 
have  persisted  for  several  weeks.  The 
diversion  dam  is  about  80  per  cent  com¬ 


plete  and  work  has  been  carried  on  un¬ 
remittingly  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
rainfall  has  been  heavy  and  that  the 
river  recently  overflowed  the  by-pass 
flume  and  had  to  be  taken  care  of 
through  the  gates  in  the  ba.se  of  the 
dam. 

Tunnel  work  is  being  pushed  and  is 
the  part  of  the  job  upon  which  the 
whole  development  hinges.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  tunnel  will  be  the  last 
unit  of  the  project  to  be  completed. 
All  told,  the  total  length  is  about  23,000 
ft.  all  of  which  had  to  be  heavily  tim¬ 
bered.  An  over-all  average  of  more 
than  100  board-ft.  of  lumber  per  foot 
of  tunnel  is  represented  in  timbering 
which  is  made  up  of  10xl2-in.  timbers 
and  2xl2-in.  planking.  Several  subter¬ 
ranean  reservoirs  were  tapped,  the 
largest  of  which  took  several  weeks  to 
drain  out.  Going  to  the  other  extreme, 
several  hundred  feet  of  excavation  was 
through  ground  so  dry  that  it  was 
dusty.  Lining  of  the  tunnel  is  preced¬ 
ing  at  three  different  places  each  work¬ 
ing  three  shifts.  The  progress  is  about 
180  ft.  per  day  total. 

Penstocks  are  laid  at  the  power-hou.se 
end  where  they  pass  under  the  outdoor 
bus  structure  and  preparations  are  un¬ 
der  way  to  extend  them  up  the  hill 
to  the  manifold. 

Concreting  of  the  power  house  is 
complete  up  almost  to  the  eves  of  the 
building.  One  turbine  scroll  case  is 
embedded  in  concrete  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  generator  are  under  way. 
The  .second  is  mounted  and  levelled 
ready  for  concreting  and  the  third  is 
on  the  ground  ready  for  in.stallation. 

Insulators  and  di.sconnect-switch 
mechanisms  are  being  mounted  on  the 
bus  structure.  'Fhe  buses  themselves 
are  for  the  mo.st  part  completed. 
Transformer  tanks  are  being  welde<l 
preparatory  to  assembling  the  units. 
Clubhou.se  and  operator’s  cottages  are 
ready  for  occupancy,  and  they  repre.sent 
the  last  word  in  modern  convenience. 
Practically  all  material  is  now  on  the 
ground. 


University  of  Oregon  Adds  New 
Course  in  Utilities 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  sensing  the  demand  for  such  in- 
.struction,  the  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  has  added  this  year  a  second 
course  in  the  public  utilities  branch  of 
its  department  of  economics  entitled 
“Public  Utility  Problems.”  In  this 
course  are  discu.ssed  such  problems  as 
the  promotion  and  financing  of  utility 
companies,  the  movement  toward  con¬ 
solidation,  public  relations,  customer- 
owner.ship,  valuation  and  rate-making. 

The  public  utilities  branch  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  economics  was  instituted  at 
the  university  in  1920  with  a  course  in 
“Government  Control  of  Public  Utili¬ 
ties,”  which  was  introduced  by  way  of 
experiment  and  has  since  proved  to  be 
popular.  This  course  covers  such 
pha.ses  of  the  subject  as  government 
versus  private  ownership;  hi.story,  jus¬ 
tification,  purposes  and  difficulties  of 
regulation;  state  versus  local  regula¬ 
tion;  franchises;  history,  powers,  ad¬ 
vantages  and  organization  of  public 
service  commissions;  and  similar  topics 
connected  with  government  control. 

The  public-utility  courses  are  in 
charge  of  Merton  K.  Cameron,  who 
analyzes  the  purpose  of  the  courses  as 
follows:  “Our  primary  objective  in 

these  courses  is  to  point  out  how  inti¬ 
mately  public  utilities  are  bound  up 
with  modern  political,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  and  how  complex  is  their 
.structure,  so  that  those  taking  the  work 
will  possess  .some  basis  of  fact  upon 
which  to  act  when  called  upon  to  pa.ss 
judgment  upon  them  either  as  private 
citizens  or  public  officials.” 


New  Lighting  District  Formed  in 
Salt  Lake  City. — A  new  whiteway  light¬ 
ing  district  has  recently  been  created 
by  the  city  commission  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  new  district  embraces  two 
blocks  on  Fir.st  South  Street  between 
State  and  West  Temple  Streets.  The 
installation  will  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  State  Street  whiteway  sy.stem. 


Kecent  view  of  Pit  3  diversion  dam  showinjr  provrress  made  on  the  structure. 
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Florence  Lake  Tunnel  Visited  by 
Newspaper  Writers 

Newspaper  men  and  women  from  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  were  guests 
of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  at  its  Big  Creek  properties  Feb. 
11-14,  1925,  just  prior  to  the  final  hol¬ 
ing  through  of  the  Florence  Lake  tun¬ 
nel.  The  party,  numbering  approxi¬ 
mately  forty,  was  conducted  over  the 
entire  properties.  The  feature  of  the 
trip  was  a  journey  through  eleven  miles 
of  the  tunnel  and  an  inspection  of  the 
la.st  heading  to  be  holed  through. 

The  following  is  the  personnel  of  the 
party : 

Mrs.  Jack  London,  Glen  Ellen;  Miss 
Florence  Muir,  San  Francisco  Chronicle; 
Harry  C.  Donoho,  San  Francisco  Call; 
O.  H.  Stolberg,  International  News 
Reel;  W.  W.  Kofeldt,  Pathe  News; 
George  C.  Tenney,  managing  editor 
Journal  of  Electricity;  Wilbur  J.  Hall, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Los  Gatos; 
Mr.s.  Wilbur  J.  Hall,  Los  Gatos;  N.  A. 
Bowers,  Engineering  News -Record; 
Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Collins,  wife  of  the  man¬ 
aging  e<litor  Los  Angeles  Herald;  Mrs. 
John  B.  T.  Campbell,  wife  of  as.sociate 
editor  Los  Angeles  Herald;  Henry 
James,  editorial  writer  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
press;  Mrs.  Florence  Bozard  Lawrence, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner;  Miss  Alice 
Lawrence,  Telegram,  New  York  City; 
Belle  McCord  Roberts,  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram;  Leslie  Dowell,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner;  Fred  Hogue,  editorial 
writer,  Los  Angeles  Times;  C.  C.  Burg, 
International  News  Service;  George  F. 
Helliwell,  United  Pre.ss,  Los  Angeles; 
James  Northmore,  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner,  photographer  service;  William  A. 
Lower,  Rollins  News  Bulletin,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  York;  C. 
N.  Alexander,  news  editor  Fresno  Morn¬ 
ing  Republican. 


Included  among  the  Edison  officials 
and  engineers  who  acted  as  hosts  were: 

George  C.  Ward,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  construction;  H.  A.  Barre, 
exectuive  engineer;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Barre; 
Charles  Heston  Peirson,  publicity  man¬ 
ager;  Mrs.  Charles  He.ston  Peirson;  Ed¬ 
win  R.  Davis,  manager  of  construction; 
Arthur  Blight,  assistant  manager  of 
construction;  Harry  Dennis,  construc¬ 
tion  engineer;  Richard  E.  Smith,  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  David  Monger,  traffic 
manager  San  Joaquin  &  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road  Company. 

Funds  Secured  for  Construction 
of  Test  Arch  Dam 

Subscriptions  totaling  more  than 
$60,000  a.ssure  the  construction  of  the 
experimental  arch  dam  sponsored  by  the 
arch  dam  committee  of  Eng;ineering 
Foundation.  Work  will  start  as  soon 
as  construction  details  can  be  worked 
out.  Funds  already  subscribed  total 
$61,700  which  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
first  series  of  tests.  The  last  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  $15,000  was  from  the  .supervis¬ 
ors  of  Los  Angeles  County  acting  for 
the  county  flood  control  district.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  cash  subscriptions  from 
eighteen  contributors,  the  California 
Cement  Company  has  donated  sufficient 
cement  for  the  construction  of  the  dam. 

The  site  tentatively  chosen  is  on 
Steven.son  Creek,  a  tributary  to  the  San 
Joaquin  River  in  Fresno  County,  Calif. 
It  is  ideal  for  the  purpose  because  the 
nearly  vertical  rock  walls  of  the  creek 
will  keep  down  the  impounded  water  to 
only  a  few  acre-feet  and  further  be¬ 
cause  the  flow  of  the  creek  can  be  easily 
controlled  from  Shaver  Lake. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  test  dam  is  to  se¬ 
cure  much  needed  data  on  the  design  of 
arch  dams.  Although  such  .structures 
have  been  used  for  centuries,  their  de¬ 
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sign  is  still  largely  a  matter  of  theory 
and  it  is  not  known  what  factor  of 
safety  actually  exists.  With  the  data 
which  will  be  made  available  through 
these  tests  together  with  the  results  of 
research  by  Engineering  Foundation  on 
deflection  and  other  deformations  of 
existing  dams,  engineers  hope  to  be  able 
to  design  and  build  structures  at  a  min¬ 
imum  of  cost  consistent  with  an  ample 
factor  of  safety. 


New  Customer-Relations  Booklet 
Published  in  Vancouver 

To  promote  good  will  and  to  educate 
its  customers  in  the  correct  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  and  gas,  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  Company,  Ltd.,  has 
started  the  publication  of  a  new  booklet 
to  be  known  as  “Utility  Topics.”  The 
first  issue  of  the  booklet  contains  16 
pages  and  is  devoted  to  pictorial  and 
descriptive  matter  relative  to  the  use 
of  electric  and  gas  appliances  and  to 
the  activities  of  the  company  in  con¬ 
nection  with  serving  the  public.  One 
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Cover  of  new  maKazine  of  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  Company 

page  of  the  issue  is  devoted  to  a  pictor¬ 
ial  presentation  of  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  company. 

Information  regarding  the  fusing  of 
household  circuits  is  given  on  one  page 
of  the  first  issue.  Different  types  of 
fuses  are  illustrated  and  their  use  de¬ 
scribed. 

The  booklet  is  printed  on  a  good 
grade  of  paper  and  should  be  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  public.  The  present  plans 
of  the  company  provide  for  its  publica¬ 
tion  every  other  month  with  a  po.s.sibil- 
ity  of  later  making  the  booklet  a  month¬ 
ly  affair.  A  copy  of  the  issue  will  be 
mailed  with  the  electric  and  gas  bills  in 
order  that  every  customer  of  the  com¬ 
pany  may  be  reache<l.  Duplication  of 
mailing  charges  is  eliminated  by  this 
method  of  di.stribution. 


Hetch  Hetchy  Line  Expected  to  De¬ 
liver  Energy  to  Newark  in  April. — N. 
A.  Eckart,  assistant  to  M.  M.  O’Shaugh- 
ne.ssy,  San  Franci.sco  city  engineer,  has 
announces!  that  the  tran.smission  line 
from  the  city’s  Mocca.sin  plant  to 
Newark  will  be  completed  by  April  1. 
The  Moccasin  plant  will  be  rea<ly  to 
operate  at  this  time,  but  the  bus  .struc¬ 
ture  will  not  be  finished,  according  to 
Mr.  Eckart. 
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Washington  Water  Power  Budget 
for  1925  Is  $1,480,000. 

The  recent  adoption  of  the  1925 
building  program  of  The  Washington 
Water  Power  Company,  Spokane,  au¬ 
thorizing  extensions  and  improvements 
to  cost  $1,480,000,  has  been  announced 
by  D.  L.  Huntington,  president.  While 
there  are  no  large  outstanding  projects 
on  the  program,  there  are  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  .small  jobs  all  over  the  com¬ 
pany’s  system  in  the  sixteen  counties 
in  which  it  operates,  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  service  conditions  in  territory  al¬ 
ready  served.  The  principal  items  in 
the  budget  are  for  the  completion  of 
all  the  important  transmission  line  con- 
.struction  started  in  1924  but  left  un¬ 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
next  largest  items  are  for  substations 
and  di.stribution  lines. 

The  principal  transmission  lines  listed 
for  completion  are  the  Long  Lake-Strat- 
ford  an<l  the  Stratford-Neppel,  110,000- 
volt  lines,  and  the  line  from  Brewster 
to  Okanogan  will  be  reinsulated  for 
60,000  volts.  Among  the  .substation 
and  transformer  increases  in  the  budget 
the  principal  item  is  the  East  Side  sub- 
.station  now  under  construction  in  Spo¬ 
kane.  A  new  .substation  is  to  be  built 
at  Okanogan,  and  larger  transformers 
are  scheduled  for  Brewster,  Stratford, 
Lind  and  Neppel. 

Growth  in  the  irrigation  load  in 
Grant  County  calls  for  new  transform¬ 
ers  and  extension  of  the  distribution 
system  in  that  territory.  Provisions 
are  made  for  a  new  .substation  and  im¬ 
provements  to  the  distribution  lines  in 
the  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho,  district. 


Puget  Sound  Company  To  Install 
Carrier  Wave  Telephone 

Work  on  the  first  unit  of  a  carrier- 
wave  system  of  radio  communication 
that  wiil  ultimately  connect  the  entire 
power  sy.stem  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Power  &  Light  Company,  will  be 
.started  by  that  company  within  the  next 
thirty  days,  according  to  W.  D.  Shan¬ 
non,  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Baker 
River  and  Dryden  hydroelectric  proj¬ 
ects  for  Stone  &  Web.ster,  Inc.  The 
new  development,  the  first  of  the  kind 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  state,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  establish  communication  by 
radio  phone  between  Seattle  and  We¬ 
natchee  and  intermediate  points  during 
the  winter  months  when  other  means 
are  apt  to  fail  on  account  of  weather 
conditions  or  accident.  One  of  the  main 
features  of  the  system  is  the  fact  that 
high  tension  transmission  lines  are  used 
as  carriers  and  that,  in  event  of  break¬ 
age  in  such  line,  the  wave  will  jump  be¬ 
tween  the  ends  of  the  break  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  as  much  as  a  mile. 

The  first  installation  of  the  system 
will  consist  of  three  250-hp.  sets  and 
two  50-kw.  sets.  An  antenna  about 
1,400  ft.  in  length  will  be  strung  across 
the  Columbia  River,  and  will  corre¬ 
spond  with  similar  antenna  at  the  other 
four  stations. 


Utah  Power  &  Light  Company  Ac¬ 
quires  Local  System. — The  Utah  Power 
&  Light  Company  has  recently  taken 
over  for  operation  the  Home  Electric 
Lighting  Company’s  system  at  Kamas, 
Utah.  The  power  company  is  planning 
extensive  improvements  and  additions 
to  the  pre.sent  facilities  for  serving  that 
town,  and  work  is  already  under  way. 
The  Kamas  district  will  become  a  part 
of  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company’s 
Park  City  division. 


San  Francisco  As.sociation  Hears 
National  Officer 

The  San  Francisco  Electrical  Contrac¬ 
tors  and  Dealers’  Association  held  one 
of  its  most  successful  meetings  at  the 
States  Restaurant  on  Thursday,  Feb. 
19  at  noon.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Ernest  McCleary  of  the  McCleary- 
Harmon  Company  of  Detroit,  Mich.  He 
was  the  second  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  As.sociation  of  Electrical  Con¬ 
tractors. 

Mr.  McCleary  outlined  some  of  the 
history  of  the  national  association  and 
vividly  explained  many  of  the  things 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  association 
activities.  He  told  of  the  organization 
of  the  National  Electrical  Contractors’ 
Association  on  July  17,  1901,  at  the 
Pan-American  Exhibition  in  Buffalo, 
and  gave  the  reasons  that  had  prompted 
the  thirty-one  charter  members  to  bring 
about  the  organization.  He  stated  it 
had  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  activity  of  the  jobbers  of 
that  day  when  prices  would  change 
overnight  without  notice  or  protection 
to  the  electrical  contractors.  He  told  of 
the  w'ork  of  the  first  joint  committee  of 
manufacturers,  jobbers  and  contractors, 
of  which  he  w'as  the  chairman.  He  out¬ 
lined  his  ideal  of  the  proper  functions 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  industry, 
stating  the  manufacturer  should  create 
and  manufacture;  the  jobber  should  dis¬ 
tribute;  and  the  contractor  should  in¬ 
stall,  and  further  that  the  contractor 
should  not  sell  anything  that  he  did  not 
in.stall. 

He  stated  his  company  w’ould  not  sell 
any  appliance  unless  it  delivered  it,  saw 
that  it  was  properly  connected  and  in 
operation,  and  that  the  user  thoroughly 
under.stood  its  operation  and  use.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  an  expensive  way  of  .sell¬ 
ing,  he  stated  it  was  the  cheape.st  in 
the  long  run  as  it  produced  satisfied 
users. 

After  getting  the  problem  of  the  job¬ 
ber  situation  in  hand,  he  stated  the  next 
problem  of  the  national  association  was 
the  underwriters’  rules  and  their  in¬ 
spectors.  He  told  of  the  experiences 
of  the  first  Code  Committee  and  its  ac¬ 
complishments. 

Mr.  McCleary  next  told  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Society  for  Electrical  De¬ 
velopment  and  mentioned  some  of  the 
things  it  had  accomplished.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  the  burden  of 
education  rests  wdth  the  large  intere.sts 
in  the  indu.stry  and  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  .see  that  the  smaller  groups  appre¬ 
ciate  their  problems. 

He  stressed  the  importance  of  proper 
bookkeeping  in  the  electrical  contract¬ 
ing  business  and  highly  recommended 
the  use  of  the  bookkeeping  system  of 
the  Association  of  Electragists,  Inter¬ 
national.  He  stated  that  by  its  use  it 
is  possible  to  make  more  money  with 
the  same  volume  of  bu.sine.ss.  He  highly 
favored  taking  something  out  of  his 
business  during  normal  years  and  in- 
ve.sting  it  in  other  w'ays. 

Mr.  McCleary  suggested  that  all  con¬ 
tracts  have  a  clause  in  them  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  final  payment  shall  be  made 
thirty  days  after  delivery  of  the  inspec¬ 


tion  certificate,  without  regard  to  con¬ 
dition  of  work  of  other  trades. 

The  three  C’s  of  successful  business, 
as  outlined  by  Mr.  McCleary,  are  Char¬ 
acter,  Capacity  and  Capital. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  by 
jobbers,  manufacturers  and  others  in 
the  industry,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
members  of  the  association. 


Alameda  County  Association  of 
Contractor-Dealers  Meets 

At  a  recent  interesting  session  Ala¬ 
meda  County  Association  of  Electrical 
Contractors  and  Dealers  held  a  rather 
unusual  meeting.  The  occasion  was  the 
regular  w'eekly  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  but  Law  rence  R.  Chilcote  had  pre¬ 
pared  an  exceptional  program.  The 
meeting  w'as  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Hebern  Electric  Code  Building, 
Ninth  and  Harrison  Streets,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  and  was  attended  by  about  200 
members  of  the  association  and  guests. 
Short  addres.ses  were  made  by  Walter 
F.  Price,  executive  secretary,  Califor¬ 
nia  Electragists;  E.  Earl  Browne,  ex¬ 
ecutive  manager,  San  Francisco  A.sso- 
ciation  of  Electrical  Contractors  and 
Dealers;  L.  F.  Galbraith,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  new'  bu.sine.ss.  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  Oakland;  F.  H. 
Woodw’ard,  general  sales  manager. 
Great  We.stern  Pow'er  Company,  San 
Franci.sco;  and  several  others.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  builders  exchange,  Oakland, 
de.scribed  conditions  w'ithin  the  paint 
industry  and  a  very  interesting  talk 
was  given  by  Major  Levenson,  radio 
expert  of  the  Western  Electric  Conv 
pany.  After  the  general  meeting, 
which  adjourned  about  9:30  p.m.,  re¬ 
freshments  were  .served  through  the 
courtesy  of  The  Electric  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  which  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
Hebem  Electric  Code  Building.  Ed. 
Watkins,  proprietor  of  the  Electric  Sup¬ 
ply  Company,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
caterer  had  prepared  an  elaborate  cold 
lunch,  which  was  heartily  enjoyed  by 
all  present.  The  evening  closed  with  an 
inspection  of  the  premises  and  the  new 
quarters  of  the  Electric  Supply  Com¬ 
pany. 

Representatives  of  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  entire  San  Franci.sco  Bay 
territory  attended  the  meeting,  which 
was  notable  for  the  cooperative  spirit 
displayed. 


The  California  Electrical  Construction 
Company  of  San  Franci.sco  and  Oakland 
has  recently  been  aw’arded  the  electrical 
contract  on  a  w-arehouse  for  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  at  Emery¬ 
ville.  The  building  w’ill  be  an  excep¬ 
tionally  well  lighted  w'arehouse,  and 
will  represent  the  last  word  in  electrical 
construction.  The  electrical  contract 
will  amount  to  approximately  $12,000. 
This  is  one  of  a  group  of  buildings  to 
be  erected  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  at  Emeryville. 


Thomas  Day  Company  recently  com¬ 
pleted  the  installation  of  fixtures  for 
the  remodeling  of  the  Sacramento 
Hotel,  Sacramento. 
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California  Electragists’  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Sacramento 

The  repTular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
California  Electragists  was  held  at  the 
Travelers  Hotel,  Sacramento,  Feb.  14. 
Humboldt  County  members  drove  to 
San  Franci.sco,  passing  through  the 
flooded  areas  in  Marin  County,  to  join 
the  delegation  from  the  Bay  di.strict 
and  to  make  the  trip  to  Sacramento 
with  the  central  California  members. 
More  than  ninety  members  from  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  territory,  central 
California,  and  el.sewhere,  made  the  trip 
to  Sacramento  and  return  on  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  steamer  Navajo  which  had 
been  chartered  for  the  trip  by  Walter 
F.  Price,  executive  .secretary  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  The  steamer  left  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  at  5:30  p.  m.,  Friday,  Feb.  13,  and 
left  Sacramento  on  the  return  trip  at 
5:30  p.m.  Feb.  14,  arriving  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  early  the  following  morning. 

The  executive  committee  meeting  was 
held  at  10  a.m.  The  general  meeting, 
at  1:30  in  the  afternoon,  was  attende<i 
by  about  two  hundre<l  members,  in¬ 


cluding  a  strong  representation  from 
Eureka.  The  speakers  at  the  open  meet¬ 
ing  included  Laurence  W.  Davis,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Association  of 
Electrag^i.sts,  International,  New  York 
City;  C.  B.  Kenney,  manager,  NePage, 
McKenny  Company,  San  Francisco;  E. 
E.  Browne,  general  manager,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Association  of  Electrical  Contrac¬ 
tors  and  Dealers,  and  C.  L.  Chamblin, 
president,  California  Electrical  Con¬ 
struction  Company,  San  Franci.sco.  Mr. 
Davis  informed  the  meeting  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  efforts  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  stated  that  plans  are  now 
being  worked  out  for  affiliation  cover¬ 
ing  a  statewide  organization. 

This  meeting  was  one  of  the  best  ever 
held  by  the  association,  and  the  success 
of  the  occasion  was  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Price,  who  had  prepared 
an  exceptional  program. 


Theodore  Kent  of  the  Kent  Electric 
&  Hardware  Company,  240  3rd  Street, 
San  Francisco,  has  recently  become  a 
member  of  the  California  Electragists. 


A  list  of  thirty-two  San  Francisco 
hotels  has  been  prepared  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  San  Franci.sco  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Tourist  League,  giving  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  character  of  accom¬ 
modations  offered  and  the  range  of 
prices.  A  map  of  San  Francisco  is 
being  sent  with  the  hotel  information. 
It  is  desired  that  the  members  of  the 
association  make  their  selection  from 
this  list  and  return  their  applications 
to  the  committee  promptly  in  order 
that  all  reser\'ations  may  be  made  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  Applications  will  be  filled 
in  the  order  they  are  received. 

In  order  that  the  better  known  hotels 
of  San  Francisco  may  be  kept  available 
for  Eastern  delegates  to  the  convention, 
Mr.  Heise  has  recommended  that  local 
men,  well  ac(]uainted  Avith  hotel  accom¬ 
modations  in  San  Francisco,  select  res¬ 
ervations  at  those  hotels  that  are  not 
as  well  known.  If  this  is  done  it  is  felt 
that  the  hotel  committee  will  be  better 
able  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  all 
applicants. 


Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Association 


Hold  Technical  Section  Meeting  in 
F’resno  March  25-27 

Tlie  Technical  Section  of  the  P.C.E.A. 
will  hold  its  third  and  final  meeting  for 
the  present  fiscal  vear  at  Fresno, 
Calif.,  .March  25-27.  The  work  of  the 
year  will  be  put  into  final  form  at  this 
meeting.  A  good  attendance  is  es¬ 
pecially  essential  since  the  national  an¬ 
nual  convention  will  be  held  in  San 
Franci.sco  in  June. 

Headquarters  will  be  established  at 
the  Fresno  Hotel  and  business  meetings 
held  at  the  nearby  San  Joaquin  Light 
&  Power  Corporation  Building.  Hotel 
accommodations  may  be  arranged  for 
«lirectly  with  the  hotel  or  through  C. 
V.  Gilcrest  of  the  San  Joaquin  Light  & 
Power  Corporation. 


Schedule  of  MeetinR*. 


Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

BUREAU 

25 

26 

27 

Hydraulic  Power . 

Underground  Systems . 

a.m. 

. 10:00 

. 10:00 

a.m. 

a.m. 

Meter  . 

10:00 

9:30 

Accident  Prevention . 

. 10:00 

9:30 

9:30 

Overhead  Systems . 

. 10:00 

9  :30 

Al>i>arntus  . 

9:30 

9:30 

Inductive  Interference . 

9:30 

Prime  Movers . 

9:30 

Safety  Rules  . 

9  :.30 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

Executive  Committee . 

_  6:.30 

4:00 

General  Meetinj? . 

9:00 

Applications  for  N.E.L.A.  Hotel 
Reservations  to  Be  Mailed 
Complete  information  concerning 
hotel  accommodations  for  the  forty- 
eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Light  Association  to  be 
held  in  San  Francisco,  June  15-19,  will 
be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  on  March  7  by  the  hotel  commit¬ 
tee,  C.  E.  Hei.se,  chairman.  With  this 
information  there  will  be  application 
blanks  providing  for  the  listing  of  three 
choices  in  the  matter  of  hotel  accommo¬ 
dations.  All  blanks  are  to  be  returned 
to  the  Hotel  Committee,  527  Rialto 
Building,  San  Francisco. 


All  reservations  for  hotel  accommo¬ 
dations  for  the  convention  will  be 
handled  by  the  hotel  committee.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  furnish  accom¬ 
modations  at  the  first-choice  hotel,  but 
in  case  it  is  impossible  to  make  re.ser- 
vations  at  that  hotel  reservations  will 
be  made  immediately  in  accordance 
with  secontl  and  third  choice.  Notifica¬ 
tion  as  to  where  accommodations  have 
been  .secured  will  be  .sent  to  the  appli¬ 
cants  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  hotel  committee  this  year  will 
handle  the  making  of  all  re.servations, 
securing  them  at  second  and  third- 
choice  hotels,  if  necessary,  instead  of 
allowing  the  hotels  to  route  the  appli¬ 
cation  blanks  to  second  and  third  choice 
when  accommo<iation.s  were  not  avail- 


COMING  PACIFIC  COAST  ELECTRICAL 
ASSOCIATION  MEETINGS 

Technical  Section — 

Conclave  and  Executive  Meeting — San  Joaquin 
Light  &  Power  Building,  Fresno,  Calif. 
March  26-27,  1925 

Commercial  Section — 

Conclave  and  Executive  Meeting — San  Joaquin 
Light  &  Power  Building,  Fresno,  Calif. 
April  3-4,  1925 

Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Association — 

Annual  Meeting — San  Francisco,  Calif. 
June  15,  1925 


able.  In  the  announcement  accompany¬ 
ing  the  applications  the  committee 
states: 

“In  past  years  it  has  fretiuently  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  hotel  has  been  completely 
booked  when  receiving  an  application 
for  rooms,  and  the  delay  occasioned  by 
correspondence  in  advising  the  member 
or  gue.st  re.sulted  in  the  loss  of  accom¬ 
modations  also  in  the  hotel  next  ap¬ 
plied  to.  Through  the  u.se  of  this  form 
which  is  enclosed  it  is  hoped  to  avoid 
all  delays  of  this  character  and  result¬ 
ant  inconvenience  to  members  and 
guests.” 


Western  Men  Attend  Meeting  of 
N.E.L.A.  Technical  Section 

The  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  National  Section,  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Association,  was  attende<l 
by  .six  delegates  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
P.  O.  Crawford,  the  California  Oregon 
Power  Company;  E.  Y.  Porter,  The 
Southern  Sierras  Power  Company;  C. 
E.  Schnell,  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power 
Corporation;  George  Searle,  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company;  C.  H.  Jenkins, 
Los  Angeles  Bureau  of  Power  and 
Light,  and  R.  R.  Cowles,  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  carried  to  the 
Eastern  conclave  the  me.ssage  of  what 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  doing.  The  na¬ 
tional  convention  to  be  held  in  San 
Franci.sco  in  June  of  this  year  was  well 
advertised  by  this  group.  According  to 
reports,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Ea.st- 
em  sections  to  send  large  delegations 
to  this  convention.  In  fact  practically 
ever>’body  interviewed  avowed  his  in¬ 
tention  of  coming. 

The  problems  confronting  the  over¬ 
head  systems  committee  anti  the  under¬ 
ground  systems  committee  in  a  national 
way  seem  to  be  more  closely  in  line  with 
Coa.st  problems  than  those  of  the  other 
technical  committees.  High-voltage 
cable  testing  and  underground  trans¬ 
former  vault  ventilation  were  discussed 
at  length.  Even  though  the  under- 
ground  in.stallation  of  di.stribution 
transformers  is  not  the  common  pract- 
tice  that  it  is  in  Pacific  Coast  cities, 
the  problem  of  properly  ventilating 
the.se  vaults  is  in  many  ca.ses  a  serious 
one  for  our  Ea.stern  brothers  in  the  in- 
tlu.stry.  It  seems  to  be  common  practice 
to  remove  the  inner  covers  from  the 
vault  manholes  and  to  u.se  perforated 
outer  covers  to  induce  a  draft  through 
the  conduits.  This  practice  has  been 
found  to  greatly  reduce  the  possibilities 
of  explosions  in  vaults  due  to  accumu¬ 
lation  of  gases. 

Revi.sion  of  the  overhead  line  con¬ 
struction  handbook  is  under  way  by  the 
overhead  sy.stems  committee.  The  book 
has  been  (livide<i  into  thirteen  sections 
and  the  sections  distributed  to  different 
members  of  the  committee  throughout 
the  country.  Two  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Pacific  Coa.st.  R.  E.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Southern  California  Edison  Com¬ 
pany,  is  working  on  the  revi.sion  of  a 
.section  on  protective  apparatus,  light- 
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ing  phenomena  and  grounding,  while  R. 
R.  Cowles,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  has  been  assigned  the  sec¬ 
tion  dealing  with  mechanical  calcula¬ 
tions  for  transmission  and  distribution 
lines. 

High-voltage  transmission  is  interest¬ 
ing  several  Eastern  companies.  Joint 
u.se  of  poles  and  methods  of  pole-treat¬ 
ing  are  also  items  of  common  import¬ 
ance.  Radio  interference  produced  by 
arcing  grounds  where  trees  get  into 
power  lines  has  reacted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  power  companies  in  that  in  many 
cases  civic  authorities  are  now  cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  companies  in  efforts  to 
keep  trees  trimmed  to  a  point  where 
they  will  not  involve  lines.  The  desigfn 
and  use  of  steel  poles  versus  w’ood  poles 
arousetl  much  discussion.  The  special 
te.sts  planned  for  the  steel  poles  which 
have  been  designed  through  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  local  overhead  systems 
bureau,  as  well  as  the  designs  them¬ 
selves,  are  attracting  attention  in  East¬ 
ern  circles.  Transformer  loadings, 
grounding  and  grounding  methods  also 
were  given  consideration. 

All  of  the  meetings  were  well  at¬ 
tended  by  representatives  from  all  dif¬ 
ferent  geographical  divisions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports.  Visits  were  made  to 
many  points  of  interest  to  the  electrical 
men.  The  66,000-volt  cable  of  the 
Cleveland  Illuminating  Company  was 
inspected,  and  many  interesting  data 
concerning  its  operation  obtained.  The 
new  Crawford  Street  station  of  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago  gave  the  Pacific  Coast  delegates 
an  opportunity  to  view  at  first  hand 
some  of  the  largest  and  latest  designs 
in  steam-driven  turbo-generators.  At 
this  station  one  50,000-kw.  and  two 
60,000-kw.  units  are  being  installed.  The 
ultimate  capacity  of  this  station  will 
be  600,000  kw. 


Overhead  Systems  Bureau  Report 
on  Meeting  Presented 

A  report  on  the  Jan.  7-9  meetings  of 
the  Overhead  Systems  Bureau  of  the 
Technical  Section,  P.C.E.A.,  has  been 
prepared  by  E.  Y.  Porter,  The  Southern 
Sierras  Power  Company,  chairman, 
and  J.  W.  Ellis,  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  secretarj\  The  bureau 
held  an  exceptionally  profitable  meet¬ 
ing  and  much  business  was  conducted. 

Vibration  of  transmission-line  con¬ 
ductors  and  the  investigation  of  surges 
are  being  studied  by  the  subcommittee 
on  220-kv.  transmission  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  H.  V.  Michener,  Southern 
California  Edison  Company.  The  South¬ 
ern  California  Edison  Company  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  special  .study  of  conductor  vibra¬ 
tion  and  will  probably  have  some  defi¬ 
nite  information  concerning  this  im¬ 
portant  subject  in  the  near  future. 

The  placing  of  double  circuits  on  one 
structure  is  a  subject  which  is  being 
carefully  .studied  from  both  the  point 
of  view  of  con.struction  costs  and  that 
of  operating  characteri.stics.  All  com¬ 
panies  contemplating  the  construction 
of  220-kv.  lines  will  be  asked  to  submit 
certain  information  in  a  report  to  be 
made  to  this  committee.  This  report 
will  enable  the  committee  to  keep  in 
touch  with  future  as  well  as  pre.sent 
construction  where  220-kv.  lines  are  in¬ 
volved.  Surge  characteristics  of  the 
Big  Creek  lines  have  been  under  in¬ 
vestigation  through  .several  in.stalla- 
tions  of  the  klydonograph  made  by  the 
Westinghou.se  Electric  &  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company. 


Steel  poles  as  substitutes  for  wood 
poles  are  under  investigation  by  two 
different  divisions  of  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  E.  H.  Steele,  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company.  Design  details  of 
both  fabricated  and  expended  steel 
poles  such  as  those  manufactured  by 
the  Truscon  Steel  Company  and  the 
Bates  Expanded  Steel  Truss  Company 
are  being  worked  out  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Walter  Dreyer,  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company. 

Tentative  specifications  have  been 
worked  out  and  are  as  follows: 

Height  . — . . . 63  ft. 

Depth  of  setting. . . . .  8  ft. 

Base  for  concrete  setting _ 16  to  18  in.  square 

Base  for  earth _ _ _ 20  in.  square 

Top  . . . . . . 15  to  18  in.  square 

Verticai  conductor  spacing..  6  ft. 

Hori3K>ntal  conductor  spac¬ 
ing  . . 11  ft. 

Aliowable  stress  at  ix)le  top..  1,500  to  1,700  ib. 

Verticai  strain.. . . 800  Ib. 

Weight  . . . . 1.600  to  1,750  lb. 

Spans  . . . . . „...400  ft. 

Poles  designed  to  carry  two 
2  /O  copper.  60-kv.  cir¬ 
cuits  in  vertical  configura¬ 
tion  as  a  maximum.  > 

Cost  erected  complete . . $160  (approx.) 

Special  poles  of  the  expanded  variety 
have  been  ordered  to  specification  for 
test  purposes  but  have  not  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Steel  angles,  steel  pipe,  and 
channel  and  wood  construction  for 
cro.ssarm  construction  are  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  steel  poles  are  stronger,  may  be  set 
father  apart,  have  no  fire  hazard,  but 
are  dangerous  for  lines  of  low  voltage 
that  are  worked  hot,  are  easier  for  un¬ 
authorized  persons  to  climb,  and  that 
the  material  cost  is  from  15  to  150  per 
cent  higher  than  wood  poles. 

Treating  methods  and  processes  were 
discussed  by  C.  E.  Young,  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  who  reported 
that  a  new  process  has  been  developed 
in  Central  Europe  for  treating  poles. 
This  new’  method  is  known  as  the  Wool- 
man  Process  and  is  claimed  to  have 
none  of  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  present  creosote  treatment.  The 
continued  tw’isting  of  certain  kinds  of 
wood  poles  is  to  be  checked  up  to  de¬ 
termine  w’hether  or  not  full  length 
creo.sote  treatment  w’ill  prevent  this 
difficulty. 

Insulator  testing  methods  are  being 
compiled  by  the  subcommittee  under  H. 
H.  Minor,  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power 
Corporation.  Questionnaires  have  been 
sent  out,  but  the  results  are  not  yet 
available. 

Overhead  line  construction  costs  of 
the  various  companies  are  being  studied 
by  a  subcommittee  under  R.  E.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Southern  California  Edi.son 
Company.  The  object  is  to  try  to  de¬ 
velop  record-keeping  systems  w’hich  will 
.simplify  this  work  and  enable  line  con¬ 
.struction  co.sts  of  the  various  companies 
to  be  easily  compared  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Standardization  of  di.stribution  trans¬ 
formers  is  the  subject  being  handled  by 
a  subcommittee  headed  by  N.  B.  Hin.son, 
Southern  California  Edison  Company. 
Electrical  characteristics  are  not  to  be 
considered  for  the  pre.sent  at  least. 
However,  the  committee  reported  that 
the  pre.sent  forty  different  varieties  of 
hangers  for  distribution  transformers 
could  just  as  well  be  reduced  to  three 
or  four.  Representatives  of  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  stated  that  .such 
standardization  would  be  entirely  agree¬ 
able  to  them. 

Secondary  terminals  or  rigid  terminal 
studs  were  recommended  by  the  com¬ 


mittee  in  place  of  the  pre.sent  long  flex- 
able  leads.  Discussion  of  this  seemed 
to  favor  such  a  change. 

Revision  of  General  Order  No.  64  oc- 
cupietl  the  full  time  of  the  overhead 
construction  rules  committee.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  power,  communication, 
and  railway  companies  as  well  as  from 
the  California  Railroad  Commi.ssion 
cooperated  in  this  work.  It  is  hope<l 
that  the  work  of  this  committee  can  be 
in  practically  complete  form  in  time  for 
the  March  conclave. 


Book  Reviews 


APPLIED  ELECTRiaTY  FOR  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  MEN 

By  ARTHUR  J.  ROWLAND.  Second 
edition.  443  pages ;  366  figures.  $2.50. 
Published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  book  treats 
the  subject  of  electrical  engineering 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  who  in¬ 
stalls  and  operates  electric  circuits  and 
apparatus.  It  adheres  closely  to  the 
phases  of  electrical  theory  which  the 
electrician  engaged  in  practical  work  on 
lighting  and  power  systems  should 
know.  The  fundamental  principles  and 
the  explanation  of  apparatus  presented 
in  this  book  are  only  such  as  are  needed 
to  present  essential  elements. 

The  author  as  educational  director  for 
the  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  & 
Light  Company  has  seen  the  need  of  a 
book  which  will  assist  electrical  work¬ 
ers  “who  expect  to  make  direct  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principles  given  them  in 
the  class  room  to  their  daily  work  with 
commercial  circuits  and  machinery.” 
Except  where  it  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  practical  problems,  pure  theory  is 
avoided  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  go  into  the  problems  of  apparatus 
design. 

The  beginning  of  the  book  treats  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  electro¬ 
motive  force;  magnets  and  magnetic 
flux;  E.M.F.  in  direct-current  genera¬ 
tors;  drum  armatures  and  multiple- 
polar  machines.  The  principles  of  elec¬ 
trical  heating  and  electric  power  are 
then  treated,  followed  by  direct-current 
systems  of  distribution  and  direct-cur¬ 
rent  motors.  Alternating  currents  are 
then  taken  up  in  the  order  of  alternat¬ 
ing-current  principles;  transformers; 
polyphase-current  principles;  alternat¬ 
ing-current  generators;  motors  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  alternating-current  machin¬ 
ery.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  storage 
batteries,  followed  by  chapters  on  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  wire  and  wiring. 

One  good  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
group  of  questions  and  problems  which 
are  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
chapters.  This  book  should  serv'e  its 
purpose  well.  The  .explanations  are 
clear;  the  photographs  and  drawings 
are  good,  and  sufficient  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  are  given  throughout 
to  furnish  practical  electrical  workers 
with  a  good  grounding  in  the  subject. 
In  adtlition  to  this,  the  book  should 
prove  of  value  to  college  students  of 
electrical  engineering  as  supplementary 
reading  to  the  class-room  work. 

E.  R.  S. 
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'  Meetings 

1  . _ 


Utah  Company  Officials  Address 
Local  Commercial  Club 

Several  officials  of  the  Utah  Power  & 
Light  Company  were  guests  at  the  an¬ 
nual  ban(iuet  of  the  Boxelder  Commer¬ 
cial  Club  held  at  Brigham  City,  Utah, 
on  the  evening  of  Feb.  12.  P.  M.  Parry, 
commercial  manager,  and  E.  L.  Bourne, 
manager  of  the  advertising  department 
of  that  company,  were  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers. 

Mr.  Parry  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
the  power  company’s  new  Cutler  devel¬ 
opment  on  Bear  River,  to  the  people  of 
Brigham  City  and  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory.  Work  on  this  project,  he  state<l, 
will  begin  early  this  spring.  He  also 
gave  an  intere.sting  account  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  electri¬ 
cal  indu.stry  during  the  past  forty-five 
years,  and  predicted  even  more  remark¬ 
able  expan.sion  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Bourne  di.scussed  quite  exten¬ 
sively  the  power  company’s  activities  in 
the  territory  it  serves.  He  .stressed  the 
idea  of  customer-ownership  of  its  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  bringing  out  the  fact  that 
practically  every  person  has  a  certain 
proprietary  interest  in  the  country’s 
public  utilities  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
a  depositor  in  a  savings  bank  or  a 
holder  of  policies  in  life  or  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies  or  both,  ami  that  the.se 
in.stitutions  have  inve.stetl  a  con.sider- 
able  amount  of  money  in  public  utility 
securities  as  a  safe  and  profitable  in- 
ve.stment. 

Mr.  Bourne  described  the  company’s 
hydroelectric  system  and  its  operation, 
and  emphasized  the  value  of  its  water- 
.storage  facilities  in  providing  ade(|uate 
anti  dependable  service  at  all  times.  He 
also  told  of  some  of  the  new  features 
contemplated  for  the  new  Cutler  plant. 
He  predicted  much  increa.sed  activity  in 
all  lines  of  business  in  the  Intermoun- 
'tain  section,  and  .stated  that  his  com¬ 
pany’s  decision  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
.struction  of  the  Cutler  plant  is  based  on 
its  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory. 


Committee  Chairmen  Named  for 
San  Diego  Electric  Club 

The  fir.st  meeting  of  the  San  Diego 
Electric  Club  since  its  annual  election 
was  held  recently,  and  committee  chair¬ 
men  for  the  year  were  named  by  the 
new  president,  Herbert  Rose.  These 
appointments  were  as  follows: 

Programs — William  Boyce,  assisted 
by  W.  A.  Cyr  in  charge  of  program 
cards  and  publicity;  power  company — 
R.  C.  Cavell;  electric  home — Alex 
Schreiber;  army  and  navy  relations — 
Commander  D.  C.  Webb;  .street  railway 
— J.  A.  Moon;  telephone  company — A. 
E.  Scott;  membership — W.  C.  Wurfel; 
back  country  relation.s — A1  May;  street 
lighting — G.  H.  P.  Dellmann;  better 
wiring — W.  H.  Talbott;  relief — C.  C. 
May. 

New  committees  formed,  with  their 
chairmen,  follow:  Inter-city  relation.s, 
with  the  special  purpo.se  assigned  to  it 
of  as.sociating  the  club  with  the  electric 
interests  of  the  Southwest  in  any  move¬ 
ment  of  mutual  intere.st — Ralph  Zink; 


inter-club  relations,  to  cooperate  with 
other  clubs  of  the  city  in  movements  of 
mutual  import — A.  E.  Holloway;  en¬ 
gineering  and  technical — L.  M.  Klauber; 
public  relations — Walter  Wurfel;  city 
government  relation.s — A.  E.  Johnstone. 
The  following  chairmen  of  electrical 
committees  were  also  appointed:  Elec¬ 
trical  contractors — J.  F.  Zweiner;  elec¬ 
trical  dealers — E.  C.  Myers;  electrical 
wholesalers — J.  F.  Munro;  electrical 
manufacturers — T.  P.  Chase.  A  com¬ 
mittee  on  sports  and  outings  is  headed 
by  C.  D.  Weiss. 

An  innovation  was  introduce<l  by  the 
president  in  the  appointment  of  “am¬ 
bassadors”  from  the  club  to  neighboring 
cities.  The  ambassadors  and  their 
posts  follow:  Eddie  Ellis,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  Joe  Lowe,  National  City;  A.  R. 
Whi.sler,  Oceanside;  W.  E.  Lyon,  El 
Cajon;  C.  P.  Whiteman,  La  Me.sa;  W.  A. 
Lambert,  Coronado;  Percy  Fisher,  Es¬ 
condido;  S.  H.  Messner,  La  Jolla;  W.  W. 
Gibson,  Tiajuana. 

Roger  Ruffin  was  named  sergeant-at- 
arms  and  Austin  Adams,  the  play¬ 
wright,  was  chosen  as  “traveling  chap¬ 
lain.” 

At  the  succeeding  meeting  William 
Boyce,  chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee,  outline<l  the  program  for  the 
year,  a.ssigning  to  each  committee  and 
to  each  ambassador  the  responsibility 
for  one  week’s  program,  a  plan  similar 
to  the  one  that  worked  out  successfully 
during  the  preceding  term. 


COMING  EVENTS 

Commercial  National  Section.  N.E.L.A. — 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

March  17-19,  1926 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Association — 
Annual  Convention— Rice  Hotel,  Houston,  Texes 
May  5-8,  1925 

Electrical  Supply  Jabbers’  Association — 

Annual  Convention — Hot  Spring's,  Va. 

June  1-6,  1926 

Associated  Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Supplies — 
Annual  Meeting — Hot  Springs,  Va. 

June  8-1.3.  1925 

National  Electric  Light  Association — 

Annual  Convention — San  Francisco,  Calif. 
June  15-19,  1925 


Illuminating  Engineers  .See  Automo¬ 
tive  Lamp-Testing  Equipment. — At  a 
.special  evening  meeting  of  the  San 
Franci.'^co  Bay  Cities  chapter  of  the  Il¬ 
luminating  Engineering  Society,  held  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
on  Feb.  26,  headlight  and  signal  testing 
for  automobiles  was  di.scus.sed  by  Prof. 
Llewellyn  Boelter  of  the  university. 
The  testing  etjuipment  designed  by 
Prof.  Boelter  was  demonstrated,  and 
the  hi.story  and  present  status  of  head¬ 
light  regulation  were  discus.sed.  The 
San  Franci.sco  chapter  meets  regularly 
at  the  States  Restaurant,  San  Francisco, 
every  Tue.sday  at  noon. 


Directors  Elected  by  Society  for 
Electrical  Development. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  The  Society  for  Electrical 
Development,  held  in  New  York,  Feb.  3, 
four  directors,  each  to  .serve  a  four-year 
term,  were  officially  elected.  The  men 
named  are:  J.  F.  Gilchri.st,  to  represent 
central  station  intere.sts;  G.  F.  Morri¬ 
son,  to  represent  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests;  F.  D.  Van  Winkle,  to  represent 
jobbing  intere.sts;  and  G.  Fred  Laube, 
to  repre.sent  contractor-dealer  intere.sts. 


Synchronous  Club  of  Los  Angeles 
Shows  Healthy  Growth 

The  200  membership  mark  has  been 
passed  by  the  Synchronous  Club  of  Los 
Angeles,  an  organization  of  men  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  electrical  industry  in 
that  city.  The  club  was  organized  Aug. 
1,  1915,  with  an  initial  membership  of 
thirteen  and  apparently  has  been  suc- 
ce.ssful  in  turning  the  fabled  jinx  into 
a  booster.  According  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  club,  its  object  is  to  afford 
the  “commercial  and  technical  better¬ 
ment  of  its  members  through  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  experience  and  to 
promote  friendship  and  sociability 
among  the  members.”  , 

The  society  meets  once  a  month  for 
dinner,  a  more  or  less  technical  talk  and 
a  social  evening.  Once  a  year  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  associate  members  that 
have  been  brought  up  to  speed  is 
“synchronized”  into  full  membership. 
The  club’s  constitution  has  been  recently 
brought  up  to  1925  standards  and  the 
initiation  fee  increased  from  one  to  five 
dollars. 

Present  officers  are:  F.  C.  Webber, 
Southern  California  Edison  Company, 
president;  H.  N.  Beecher,  chief  city 
electrical  inspector,  vice-president;  W. 
G.  Tanner,  Southern  California  Edison 
Company,  .secretar>’;  J.  R.  Tracey, 
Westinghou.se  Electric  &  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  treasurer;  and  T.  P. 
Mosso,  electrical  contractor,  sergeant- 
at-arms. 

Entertainment  of  excellent  quality  is 
being  provided  by  the  committee  in 
charge,  which  is  composed  of  J.  H.  Pen- 
gilly,  of  Browm  &  Pengilly;  Harry  Roth- 
well,  electrical  contractor;  W’.  O.  Far¬ 
rington,  Garlock  Packing  Company; 
Frank  A.  Short,  Safety  Electric  Pro¬ 
ducts  Company;  R.  H.  Cates  and  N.  B. 
Hin.son,  Southern  California  Edison 
Company. 


Sacramento  Electrical  Society 
Visits  Radio  Station 

Instead  of  the  regular  February 
meeting  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Elec¬ 
trical  Society  the  members  visited  KGO, 
the  radio  broadca.sting  station  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  and  the 
General  Electric  lamp  works  and  fac¬ 
tory  in  Oakland,  Calif.  A  special  car 
was  attached  to  the  regular  Sacramento 
Short  Line  train  for  the  use  of  the 
members.  They  were  met  at  the  .sta¬ 
tion  and  taken  to  the  General  Electric 
factory  in  East  Oakland.  During  the 
noon  hour  the  members  inspecteil  KGO 
where  a  special  program  was  presented. 
After  this  they  proceeded  to  the  Edison 
lamp  works  where  lunch  was  served  in 
the  company’s  cafeteria.  Following  a 
short  meeting,  the  society  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  go  through  the  lamp  works 
with  competent  guides. 


Vacuum  Cleaner  Men  Meet  in  .Spo¬ 
kane. — Thirty  .salesmen  and  officers  of 
The  W’a.shington  Water  Power  Com¬ 
pany  attended  a  banquet  given  in  Spo¬ 
kane  on  Feb.  18  by  R.  B.  Carter,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .Spokane  district  office  of 
the  Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company. 
Mr.  Carter  told  the  gathering  of  the 
large  volume  of  business  done  la.st  year 
by  his  office  and  .stated  that  the  di.strict 
made  one  of  the  best  showings  in  the 
country.  Other  speakers  were:  R.  B. 
McElroy  of  The  W'ashington  Water 
Power  Company  and  W’.  G.  Stewart  and 
C.  H.  Baldwin  of  the  Eureka  agency. 
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R.  N.  Phelan,  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Contractors  and  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  has  been 
appointed  associate  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Electricity,  effective  Feb.  15.  He 
takes  the  place  left  vacant  by  George 
W.  Barker,  who  has  resigned  to  become 
connected  with  the  headquarters  sales 
staff  of  the  Allied  Industries,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Phelan  is  well  known 
to  the  electrical  industry,  his  former 
position  with  the  contractor-dealers’  as- 


.sociation  having  kept  him  in  close  touch 
with  local  activities  and  particularly 
with  matters  of  intere.st  to  contractors 
and  dealers.  He  was  also  prominently 
identifietl  with  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Electrical  Society,  which  is  composed 
of  men  from  all  branches  of  the  in¬ 
dustry',  and  prior  to  his  departure  from 
Sacramento  was  elected  .secretary  of 
that  organization.  Previous  to  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  association,  he  was  af¬ 
filiated  with  Latourrette-Fical  Company, 
mechanical  and  electrical  contractors. 
While  in  their  employ  he  acted  as  the 
firm’s  general  representative  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  for  the  mo.st  part  super¬ 
intending  mechanical  and  electrical  con¬ 
struction.  Mr.  Phelan  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California,  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  electrical  engineering. 

Harley  P.  Wilson,  president,  Western 
Pow’er  Corporation  of  New  York  City, 
holding  company  for  the  Great  Western 
Pow’er  Company,  San  Francisco,  and  the 
San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Fresno,  spent  some  time  in  San 
Francisco  recently  on  business  con¬ 
nected  wdth  the  merger  of  the  latter 
companies. 

Bruno  Barth,  of  the  Southern  Elec¬ 
trical  Company,  C.  C.  Clardy,  secretary. 
Electrical  Exchange,  and  Charles  Stev¬ 
ens  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  all  of  San  Diego,  were 
elected  first  vice-president,  second  vice- 
president,  and  .secretary-treasurer,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  San  Diego  Electric 
Club  at  its  recent  annual  meeting. 

N.  N.  Farr,  Farr  Electric  Company, 
Salt  Lake  City,  was  in  San  Fransico  a 
short  time  ago. 


E.  C.  Headrick,  Denver,  Colo.,  a 
former  chairman  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Electrical  Cooperative 
League  of  that  city,  has  been  re-elected 
the  representative  of  the  Mountain  di¬ 
vision  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
Association  of  Electragists,  Interna¬ 
tional. 

I.  Elkas,  formerly  district  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  both  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
office.s  of  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  made  special  represen- 
J;afive  of  the  fan  sales  department  of 
the  Wagner  Electric  Corporation,  St. 
Louis.  L.  L.  Coding  has  been  appointe<l 
manager  of  the  department. 

J.  W.  Redpath,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  California  State  Association  of 
Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers,  has 
joinetl  the  sales  staff  of  George  A.  Gray 
Company,  manufacturers’  agents  of  San 
Francisco. 

Harry  B.  Sewell,  manager  at  Belling¬ 
ham,  Wash.,  for  the  Puget  Sound  Power 
&  Light  Company,  Seattle,  recently  ad- 
dressetl  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Bellingham 
on  the  Baker  River  pow’er  project  now’ 
under  development  by  his  company. 

George  W.  Wise,  former  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Butte  Electric  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  Butte,  Mont.,  has  announced  his 
determination  to  enter  into  business  in 
Seattle  and  make  his  permanent  home 
there. 

E.  P.  Schaefer,  .since  1922  San  Joaquin 
Valley  representativ’e  of  the  Wholesale 
Electric  Company,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  made  purchasing  agent  for  that 
company  and  in  the  future  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  home  office,  817  Misison 
Street. 

Franklin  Hey  wood,  formerly  in  the 
electrical  and  radio  business  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  England  and  more  recently 
in  Los  Angeles,  has  been  appointed 
representative  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  for  the  Whole.sale  Electric  Supply 
Company,  San  Franci.sco. 

N.  W.  Averill,  of  the  Electric  Storage 
Battery  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  was 
a  visitor  to  San  Diego  recently,  attend¬ 
ing  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Electric 
Club  for  the  year.  Other  guests  from 
out  of  town  w’ere  John  Black,  of  the 
telephone  company  in  Pasadena,  Edgar 
E.  Allen,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Felix 
Mezinard,  of  the  Victor  Welding  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  Angeles. 

L.  A.  Hobbs,  engaged  in  the  lighting 
fixture  business  in  Los  Angeles,  made  a 
trip  to  San  Francisco  a  short  w’hile  ago. 

E.  S.  Hawkins,  prominent  journeyman 
electrician  in  Denver,  is  serving  as  a 
representative  from  Denver  County  in 
the  Colorado  legi.slature  and  holds  a 
number  of  prominent  committee  ap¬ 
pointments.  He  is  the  sponsor  of  a 
.standardized  lighting  code  which  has 
the  backing  of  Colorado  electrical  in¬ 
terests. 

C.  C.  Shaw,  Lalley  Electric  Company, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
San  Franci.sco. 

M.  M.  Boring,  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  w’as  among 
recent  visitors  in  San  Franci.sco. 

F.  N.  Averill,  Fobes  Supply  Company, 
Portland,  recently  visited  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

George  W.  Farnham,  for  a  number  of 
years  traveling  repre.sentative  of  the 
*McGraw'-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  engaged  in  calling  upon  college 
professors,  has  been  made  manager  of 
that  company’s  educational  department. 
Franklin  B.  Hanley,  formerly  instructor 
in  geology,  Washington  Univer.sity,  St. 
Louis,  succeeds  Mr.  Famham. 


A.  F.  Wakefield,  for  the  past  tw'o 
years  a  vice-president  of  the  Wakefield 
Brass  Company,  Vermillion,  Ohio,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  taking  over  the  bulk  of 
the  executive  work  formerly  handled  by 
F.  W.  Wakefield,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Fred  Clark,  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Western  Electric  Company,  and  L. 
W.  Abbott,  of  the  company’s  Chicago 
branch,  recently  visited  San  Franci.sco. 

H.  L.  Barker,  vice-pre.sident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  Meadows  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  was 
a  recent  visitor  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
During  his  trip  he  conferred  with  va¬ 
rious  sales  representatives  of  the 
company. 

Henry  L.  Doherty,  president,  Doherty’ 
Operating  Company,  New  York,  was 
one  of  those  who  recently  visited  San 
Franci.sco. 

Oliver  B.  Lyman,  manufacturers’ 
agent  of  San  Franci.sco,  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  that  city  after  a  trip  East. 
To  the  lines  he  already  handles  he  has 
added  those  of  the  Burke  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Erie,  Pa.,  Burndy  Engineering 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Device  Corporation,  Brookh’n, 
N.  Y. 

Dwight  Ware,  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Power  &  Light  Securities  Company, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  advanced  to 
the  position  of  manager  of  that  com¬ 
pany  since  the  death  of  Frank  Dabney, 
former  manager.  This  company  was 
organized  a  few  years  ago  to  sell  the 
.securities  of  the  Puget  Sound  Power  & 
Light  Company,  Seattle.  Mr.  Ware  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1885,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  the  Volkmann 
School  in  that  city.  In  1904  he  entered 
the  bond  business  in  Boston,  remaining 
until  March,  1906,  when  he  went  to 
Seattle,  entering  the  employ  of  the 
Seattle  Electric  Company,  one  of  the 
predece.ssors  of  the  Puget  Sound  Power 
&  Light  Company.  With  the  exception 
of  a  year  an<l  a  half  spent  in  the  sales 


department  of  the  Minneapolis  General 
Electric  Company,  a  few  years  with 
bond  and  real  estate  firms  in  Seattle, and 
a  year  and  a  half  in  the  Navy  during 
the  World  War,  Mr.  Ware  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Puget  Sound  Power  & 
Light  Company  and  the  Puget  Sound 
Power  &  Light  Securities  Company.  He 
began  with  an  accounting  position,  was 
promoted  into  the  power  sales  division 
and  thence  to  his  present  post. 
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A.  G.  Wishon,  since  1920  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  company.  He  succeeds 
Wm.  G.  Kerckhoff,  whose  resignation 
w’as  tendered  upon  the  purchase  of  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  San  Joaquin 
company  by  the  Western  Power  Corpor¬ 
ation  of  New  York  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year.  Mr.  Wishon  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  hydroelectric  development 
and  has  been  closely  as.sociated  with 
the  San  Joaquin  company  since  its  earl- 
ie.st  stages.  He  came  to  California  in 
1889,  and  four  years  later  opened  an 
office  in  Tulare,  engaging  in  the  real 
estate,  fire  and  life  insurance  business. 
The  possibilities  of  power  development 
and  transmission  intere.sted  him  in¬ 
tensely,  and  he  planned  to  erect  a  power 
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plant  on  the  Kaweah  River  to  develop 
energy  for  pumping  water  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  After  persistent  effort  and  hard 
work,  the  necessary  capital  was  se¬ 
cured,  and  work  on  the  project  began  in 
1895.  However,  becau.se  of  the  advance¬ 
ment  made  in  the  transmission  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  the  project  was  abandoned  in 
1896  and  another  started  at  the  site 
of  the  present  Mt.  Whitney  No.  1  plant, 
about  31  miles  from  Visalia,  where 
more  power  could  be  developed  at  lower 
cost.  After  another  search  for  capital 
and  much  hard  work  the  new  plant  was 
started  June  30,  1899,  just  a  short  time 
after  the  organization  of  the  Mt.  Whit¬ 
ney  Power  Company.  Mr.  Wishon  re¬ 
mained  as  general  manager  of  this 
company  until  1902  when  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  a  new  power  project  on  the 
Tule  River.  In  promoting  this  new'  de¬ 
velopment  he  intere.sted  A.  C.  Balch, 
Wm,  G.  Kerckhoff,  and  other  capitalists 
with  the  result  that  the  San  Joaquin 
Electric  Company,  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  was  purchased, 
and  Mr.  Wishon  became  manager. 
Since  that  time  he  has  seen  the  business 
grow  from  one  power  house  of  2,000 
hp.,  serving  two  cities,  into  the  San 
Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation, 
with  a  system  of  fourteen  power  houses 
of  185,000  hp.  serving  187  cities  and 
towns  in  ten  countie.s.  Mr.  Wishon  was 
bom  at  Coppeges  Mill,  Mo.,  in  1858, 
and  his  education  w’as  completed  in  the 
Missouri  School  of  Mines  at  Rolla. 

Wm.  G.  Boyce,  of  the  Philip  Mayer 
Company  and  chairman  of  the  program 
committee  of  the  San  Diego  Electric 
Club,  made  a  business  trip  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  early  in  February-. 


Thomas  Duncan,  president  of  the 
Duncan  Meter  Company,  La  Fayette, 
Ind.,  while  wintering  in  Los  Angeles, 
recently  made  a  sightseeing  tour  of 
San  Diego  and  points  south.  Wm.  Tal¬ 
bott,  of  the  meter  department,  San 
Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  acted  as  guide  while  Mr. 
Duncan  was  in  San  Diego,  and  M.  P. 
Barbachano,  president  of  the  Lower 
California  Light  &  Power  Company, 
served  in  that  capacity  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border, 

C.  A.  Russell,  formerly  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  San 
Franci.sco,  has  resigned  to  become  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  the  Edward  J.  Power 
Company,  electric  heating  specialists  of 
that  city.  His  offices  are  in  the  Build¬ 
ing  Materials  Exhibit. 

P.  Harry  Byrne,  formerly  manager 
of  the  electrical  department  of  the 
Larsen  Heating,  Plumbing  &  Electrical 
Company,  Denver,  has  organized  the 
Byrne  Electric  Company  with  tempo¬ 
rary  headquarters  at  965  Madison 
Street.  The  bu.siness  for  the  present 
w'ill  be  limited  to  contracting.  The  Lar¬ 
sen  company  has  di.scontinued  its  elec¬ 
tric  department. 

W.  C.  Brown,  of  the  engineering  de¬ 
partment  of  the  National  Lamp  Works, 
Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  recently  spoke 
in  San  Francisco  before  the  San  Fran¬ 
ci.sco  Bay  Cities  chapter  of  the  Illum¬ 
inating  Engineering  Society  on  “Au¬ 
tomotive  Lighting.” 

U.  G.  Trowbridge,  electrical  engineer, 
formerly  with  the  Bureau  of  Power  & 
Light,  Los  Angeles,  has  joined  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Southern  Electrical 
Company  in  San  Diego,  as  head  of  the 
motor  -sales  department. 

Ernest  McCIeary,  of  the  McCleary- 
Harmon  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for¬ 
merly  president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Electrical  Contractors  and 
in  direct  service  with  that  association 
until  1916,  has  been  elected  executive 
committeeman  of  the  Association  of 
Eiectragists  from  the  Great  Lakes  di¬ 
vision.  Mr.  McCIeary,  accompanieil  by 
Mrs.  McCIeary,  while  on  a  pleasure 
tour  of  the  country,  recently  visited 
San  Francisco. 

C.  D.  Weiss,  superintendent  of  shops, 
stores  and  transportation  for  the  San 
Diego  Consolhlated  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  recently  attended  the  pur¬ 
chasing  and  stores  committee  meeting 
in  Fresno  as  representative  of  the 
southern  company. 

A.  W.  Leonard,  president,  and  H.  J. 
Gille,  general  sales  manager,  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Company, 
Seattle,  recently  made  a  business  trip 
to  San  Francisco. 

Leo  J.  O’Brien,  formerly  range  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  San  Franci.sco,  has  become 
affiliated  with  the  Great  Western  Pow-er 
Company  of  that  city  in  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity. 

W.  G.  Vincent,  vice-president  and 
executive  engineer.  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  San  Francisco,  re¬ 
cently  spent  some  time  in  New  York  in 
conference  with  officials  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  on  matters 
relating  to  that  organziation. 

F.  R.  Kohnstamm,  manager  appliance 
sales,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  is 
making  a  circuit  of  the  company’s  dis¬ 
trict  offices.  He  recently  spoke  in  San 
Francisco  before  the  salesmen  of  the 
Westinghouse  Company  and  Fobes  Sup¬ 
ply  Company  in  that  city. 


W.  D’Arcy  Ryan,  director  of  illum¬ 
ination,  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  recently  delivered 
in  Seattle  an  address,  illustrated  by 
colored  lantern  slides,  in  which  he 
tracetl  the  history  of  illumination  from 
its  earliest  period  to  the  present  time. 
The  occasion  was  a  pre-view  of  the 
lighting  effects  to  be  used  during  the 
coming  Knights  Templar  conclave  in 
that  city. 

R.  D.  Evans,  general  engineer,  We.st- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  special¬ 
ist  on  transmission  and  inductive  co¬ 
ordination  between  power  and  communi¬ 
cation  circuits,  recently  visited  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  He  was 
accompanied  by  O.  B.  French,  of  the  en¬ 
gineering  department  at  East  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  a  specialist  on  the  oscillograph. 

G.  A.  Saw  in,  assistant  manager  of  the 
supply  department,  Westinghou.se  Elec¬ 
tric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  East 
Pittsburgh,  was  recently  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  on  an  inspection  tour  of  the 
company’s  territory. 


Obituary 


George  W.  Bixler,  manager  of  the 
publicity  department  of  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Company  of  Colorado,  Denver,  died 
suddenly  Feb.  20,  about  a  week  after 
the  performance  of  a  major  operation 
from  which  it  was  thought  he  was  re¬ 
covering.  He  has  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Denver  central  station  since  his 
entry  into  the  commercial  department 
in  1905;  later  he  was  transferred  to 
the  adjusting  department.  For  some 
time  he  was  engaged  actively  in  public 
relations  work.  Mr.  Bixler  was  a  for¬ 
mer  secretary  of  the  electrical  bureau 
of  the  Denver  Civic  and  Commercial 
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A.ssociation  and  a  former  director  of 
the  advertising  bureau  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Committee  on  Public  Utility 
Information  and  was  serving  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Denver  Advertising  Club 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  w’as  a 
native  of  Illinoi.s. 

Robert  McF.  Doble,  a  hydroelectric 
engineer  formerly  prominent  in  Denver, 
died  in  San  Francisco,  Feb.  14. 
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TRADE  NOTES 


The  Connecticut  Electric  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  wiring  devices,  has  issued 
recently  a  pamphlet  in  five  colors  illus¬ 
trating  its  new  line  of  Connecticut- 
Bakelite  wiring  devices. 

The  Electric  Controller  &  Manufac- 
ing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  pub¬ 
lished  Bulletin  No.  1047,  describing  the 
EC&M  high-voltage  automatic  compen¬ 
sator  for  2,300-volt  squirrel  cage  a.c. 
motors.  This  compensator  provides 
complete  safety  for  the  operator  as  well 
as  for  the  electrical  equipment,  it  is 
claimed. 

The  Baker  Manufacturing  Company, 
Portland,  in  competition  with  fixture 
manufacturers  of  the  East  and  Pacific 
Coast,  has  been  awarded  the  contract 
for  furnishing  the  lighting  fixtures  for 
the  new  Hotel  Winthrop,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  The  contract  provides  for  1,700 
lighting  fixtures  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $30,000,  exclusive  of  lamps. 

Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery 
Corporation.  New  York,  has  announced 
the  publication  of  Bulletin  W-607, 
“Worthington  Centrifugal  Pumps  Serv¬ 
ing  Every  Industry.” 

The  Roger  Electric  Fixture  Com¬ 
pany,  recently  incorporated,  has  opened 
sales  and  display  rooms  at  4354  Moneta 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  The  concern 
specializes  in  the  manufacture  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  electrical  fixtures.  V.  C. 
Mitton  is  general  manager. 

Brown  &  Pengilly,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
electrical  engineers  and  manufacturers 
of  panel  boards,  power  switchboards, 
safety  switches  and  like  e(|uipment,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  C.  H. 
Talmage,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  Salt  Lake 
City,  as  sales  manager. 

The  C.  C.  Langevin  Company  has  re¬ 
cently  been  formed  by  C.  C.  Langevin, 
formerly  with  the  Atlantic  Pacific 
Agencies  Corporation,  San  Francisco. 
The  concern,  which  is  the  exclusive  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  representative  of  the  General 
Radio  Company,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has 
opened  offices  in  the  Monadnock  Build¬ 
ing,  San  Franci.sco,  Terminal  Sales 
Building,  Seattle,  and  Calo  Building, 
Los  Angeles. 

The  Pan-American  Union  Trading 
Company,  Ltd.,  jobber-dealer  in  elec¬ 
trical  and  radio  equipment,  has  re¬ 
moved  from  918  South  Vermont 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  to  more  spacious 
quarters  at  762  South  Vermont  Avenue. 

Curtis  Lighting  of  California,  Inc^  is 
the  name  of  a  new  lighting  company 
recently  incorporated  by  Curtis  Light¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  Chicago,  in  order  to  enlarge 
and  further  facilitate  operations  in  the 
States  of  California,  Utah,  Nevada  and 
Arizona.  Offices  are  located  at  3113 
We.st  Sixth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  and 
officers  of  the  new  company  are  A.  D. 
Curtis,  president;  Fred  S.  Mills,  vice- 
president,  and  F.  E.  Hastings,  treasurer. 

The  F.  W.  Wakefield  Brass  Company, 
Vermilion,  Ohio,  has  announced  the 
completion  of  its  new  factory  building 
which  replaces  the  one  destroyed  by  fire 
Dec.  4  la.st.  The  new  unit  is  60x160  ft., 
one  story,  standard  concrete  and  .steel 
construction. 


Birkel  &  Le  Gassick  Company,  elec¬ 
trical  jobbers,  765  Santa  Monica  Boule¬ 
vard,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  100xl50-ft.  lot  in  the  indu.strial 
district  of  that  city  and  started  the 
erection  of  a  50xl20-ft.  warehou.se  and 
sales  room. 

Ne  Page,  McKenny  Company,  Ar¬ 
mour  Building,  Seattle,  on  a  bid  of 
$25,938,  receiv^  the  contract  for  clus¬ 
ter  lighting  system  on  Ea.st  and  North 
45th  Streets,  Seattle.  This  was  the  low¬ 
est  of  six  bids  submitted. 

J.  G.  Pomeroy  Company  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  has  opened  a  branch  office  and 
warehouse  at  51  Federal  Street,  San 
Francisco,  with  Grover  A.  Ander.son, 
formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Electric 
Appliance  Company,  in  charge.  Com¬ 
plete  stocks  of  all  lines  represented  will 
be  carried  to  accommodate  the  demands 
of  the  territory.  The  concern  repre¬ 
sents  the  following  factories:  Rome 
Wire  Company,  Rome,  N.  Y.;  M.  B.  Aus¬ 
tin  Company,  Chicago;  Edw’ards  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  McGill  Manufacturing 
Company,  Valparai.so,  Ind.;  American 
Tube  &  Rpe  Bending  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land;  Federal  Porcelain  Company, 
Carey,  Ind.,  and  Columbia  Metal  Box 
Company,  New  York. 

The  .Arrow  Electric  Company,  Hart- 
fard.  Conn.,  has  announced  a  new 
Arrow  product,  a  shallow  canopy 
switch,  some  of  the  advantages  of  which 
are:  Bakelite  base  only  5/16  in.  deep, 
ratchet  handle  that  cannot  vibrate  loose 
or  become  lo.st,  and  Glo-tip  adtled  that 
makes  <levice  luminous.  The  switch  can 
be  installed  without  removal  of  the 
handle. 


The  American  Resistor  Company, 
Milwaukee,  has  announceil  the  opening 
of  the  following  branch  offices:  Ameri¬ 
can  Re.sistor  Company,  46  Dey  Street, 
New  York;  917  Packard  Building,  Phil- 
a<lelphia,  and  802  Title  Insurance  Build¬ 
ing,  Los  Angeles;  British  Resi.stor  Com¬ 
pany,  Aintree,  Liverpool,  England; 
Kummler  &  Matter,  Aarau,  Switzerland. 

The  Condit  Electrical  Manufacturing 
Company,  South  Boston,  has  recently 
issued  the  following  bulletins:  No.  458, 
“Switch  Houses  for  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Service;”  No.  456-2,  “Electrically-Oper¬ 
ated  Mechanism  for  Automatic  Closing 
and  Reclosing  of  Oil  Switches  and  Cir¬ 
cuit  Breakers;”  No.  423-3,  “Type  Y  Line 
Oil  Switches  and  Circuit  Breakers.” 

The  Federal  Porcelain  Company, 
Carey,  Ohio,  has  recently  issued  a  con¬ 
densed  catalog,  which  contains  complete 
statistical  data,  including  list  prices, 
weights,  barrel  (juantities,  dimensions, 
wire-carrying  capacities,  and  similar 
information  on  all  items  of  standard 
porcelain  most  commonly  in  demand. 
This  information  is  compressed  into  the 
space  of  a  four-page  folder,  10  x  8^ 
in.  in  .size,  properly  punched  to  fit  stan- 
tlar<l  E.S.J.A.  salesmen’s  binders. 

The  Signal  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company,  Menominee,  Mich.,  has  re¬ 
cently  acquired  the  Marinette  Electric 
Corporation,  Marinette,  Wi.s.,  which 
manufactures  radiophone  headsets.  The 
latter  company  will  continue  to  operate 
under  its  own  name,  but  officers  of  the 
former  company  will  direct  both  organ- 
ization.s. 

The  Hisey-Wolf  Machine  Company, 
Cincinnati,  has  recently  is.sued  Bulletin 
No.  1582  de.scribing  four  new  types  of 
motor-driven  combination  grinding  and 
buffing  machines,  all  regularly  made  for 
alternating  and  direct  current.  The 
bulletin  will  be  mailed  to  the  trade  up¬ 
on  request. 

The  Reliable  Electric  Company,  2720 
Larimer  Street,  Denver,  has  moved  to 
1532  Hooker  Street  in  that  city. 


This  serious  group  (on  the  two  edges)  depicts,  not  the  Three  Fates,  but  rather  “Bill"  Talbott 
and  M.  P.  Barbachano  bearing  up  under  the  great  responsibility  of  guiding  Thomas  Duncan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Duncan  Meter  Company,  on  a  sightseeing  tour  of  “quaint  old  Mexico.”  “Bill"  Talbott, 
superintendent  of  the  electric  meter  department  of  the  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  shows  characteristic  sang  froid  in  the  responsibilities  of  entertainment.  M.  P.  Barbachano. 
who  is  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveys  in  Baja  California  as  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Lower  California  Light  &  Power  Company,  also  seems  at  home  with  the  Foreign  Club  as  a 

background. 


